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REDEPRUNING QUALITY 


INOAK. 


BRINGING YOU THE FINEST IN 
PREMIUM OAK PRODUCTS 


For more than 10 years VinOak has been 
providing the highest quality oak barrels and 


alternatives to winemakers around the world. a 


Our philosophy commits us to working at the 
source of both French and American oak to bring 
consistency, continuous product development, 


‘and strict quality controls. 


Let’s talk about how our barrels and alternatives 


can best serve your needs. 


VinO@ak 


USA 
A DIVISION OF CORK SUPPLY USA 


To find out more about our products 


and to request samples, please call 


707.746.5704 


www.vinoakusa.com 


WATER-BASED INKS 


Care for the Environment is one of the priorities of Ramondin in the process of making bottle capsules. 


Care for Nature is much more than a simple objective for Ramondin. 
It is the only manufacturer in the world to develop water-based inks and technology for tin capsules. 


2557 Napa Valley Corp. Dr. Suite G 
NAPA - 94558, CA 
Tel. 707 944 2277 - Fax 707 257 1408 


ramondinusa@ramondinusa.com 
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Cover photo: Stone Cottage Vineyard, Colorado 
(elevation 6,200 feet). Photo by Jacob Helleckson. 


“To stimulate continuing improvement in the wine industry.” 


There’s a reason that premium wineries 
and vineyards choose Silicon Valley Bank. 
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PERRY 
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Dashe Cellars Papapietro Perry Winery 
Oakland, CA Healdsburg, CA 
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Schug Carneros Estate Winery Vineyard 7 « 8 
Sonoma, CA St. Helena, CA 


In fact there are many reasons. Decades of specialized knowledge that translates to a higher probability of 


success. Flexible finance solutions that provide for every aspect of your business. And a dedicated team of _ 


over 30 employees who are experts in the wine industry with a proven track record. 


“The wine industry ebbs and flows. Naturally, we’ve encountered obstacles along the way and when we. 


did Silicon Valley Bank was right there with us. They are patient, helpful and always explore all of the 


options — I truly feel that we solve problems together.” 


JOHN SKUPNY, OWNER, Lang and Reed Wine Company 


“Silicon Valley Bank is invaluable to us — they know the industry, they know our business and most _ 


importantly, they know us.” 


MARK AND TERESA AUBERT, OWNERS, Aubert Wines 
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igh elevation, harsh winters, 
unique soils and microcli- 
mates in the mountain 
valleys of Colorado produce 
low yields (under three tons per acre), 
but many vinifera grape varieties can be 
grown. Winemakers enjoy the discovery 
and nurturing of distinctive characteris- 
tics in wines produced in Colorado vine- 
yards. PWV offers two examples of 
Colorado vineyards and their grape- 
growing practices. 


Text submitted by Doug Caskey from 
phone interview with Norm Christianson 
(Canyon Wind winery/vineyard owner), 
and Dr. Horst Caspari, state viticulturist 
with Colorado State University at the 
Orchard Mesa Research Station in Grand 
Junction; with corrections and additions 
from Dr. Steve Menke, state enologist with 
Colorado State University. 


cle 


VATION 


Canyon Wind Cellars - 
Grand Valley AUA 


ombination of geological factors 
makes the location of Canyon 
= | Wind Cellars vineyards unlike 
any other site in the Grand Valley AVA 
or the entire state of Colorado. Canyon 
Wind Cellars (Palisade, CO), is owned 
by Norm and Ellen Christianson. A 
trained geologist, Norm recognized the 
potential for winegrape growing when 
he found the high elevation (4,710 foot) 
site, after searching five continents. 
First, the canyon winds blow along the 
Colorado River — formerly known as the 
Grand River, whence the AVA and adjoin- 
ing city take their names — through the 
narrow DeBeque Canyon. Canyon Wind 
Cellars is located at the eastern edge of the 
Grand Valley where DeBeque Canyon 
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Canyon Wind vineyard perches on the north 
bank of the Colorado River, while other 
vineyards and fruit orchards are on the 
south side of the river. 


widens into the Grand Valley. The AVA 
stretches from that canyon mouth 20 
miles to the west, to the foot of the 
Colorado National Monument. 

Canyon winds generally blow 
down-valley in the mornings and up- 
valley in the afternoons. During the 
extremely hot, dry growing season in 
Grand Valley, the winds bring cooler 
temperatures from the higher eleva- 
tions up-canyon. During the winters, 
those winds mitigate the cold tempera- 
tures that locations further west in the 
Grand Valley may see, meaning that 
Canyon Wind’s vineyards will seldom 
see snow cover for more than a day at 
a time. (The 2007-2008 winter, how- 
ever, Was a very rare exception to that 
rule, with snow staying on the ground 
almost continuously from just after 
Thanksgiving to March 1.) 

Irrigation is necessary to supple- 
ment the average annual precipitation 
in the Grand Valley (less than 10 
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Grand Valley, Colorado 
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inches, including snowmelt). Canyon 
winds also bring extra moisture to the 
eastern end of the AVA. In 2006, while 
Colorado State University’s (CSU) 
Orchard Mesa experimental vineyard 
received 5.6 inches of precipitation, 
Canyon Wind received 13.6 inches. 
Sparse precipitation is compounded by 
extremely low humidity (single digits 
during the summer months). 

Cobblestone benches, on which the 30 
acres of vineyards are planted, give opti- 
mal drainage to the vines. Soils in this loca- 
tion (glacially-derived deposits from the 
last Ice Age), are the second factor distin- 
guishing Canyon Wind’s location. Small 
amounts of windblown and overbank 
material are interspersed throughout the 
cobblestone. “This site is unique in 
Colorado,” says Christianson. “There is 
not another cobblestone bench like this 
one in the entire Grand Valley.” ; 

Slightly further east and up on a 
plateau, forming the east boundary of 
the Grand Valley, sits Rapid Creek, the 
location of the first non-native grape- 
vines in Grand Valley, planted in 1890 
by a former governor of Colorado 
shortly after the valley was first irri- 
gated in 1882. Local lore says that some 
of those original vines are still growing 
on Rapid Creek. Christianson culti- 
vated those vines many years ago and 
found them to be Zinfandel, a varietal 
not well-suited to the relatively short 
growing season (183 frost-free days) 
even though Zinfandel likes the signif- 
icant degree days. The oldest Canyon 
Wind vines are 18 years old. 

Dr. Horst Caspari (Colorado State 
University state viticulturist) notes that 
the 30-year average for degree days in 
Palisade, beginning on April 15, is 3,717. 
“We have not been nearly that low in the 
last 10 years,” Caspari adds. Records indi- 
cate the lowest temperature recorded in 
Palisade within that 30 years is —20°F, 
while Christianson doesn’t think he has 
gone below -5°F. Caspari sees warmer 
temperatures as an increasing trend. 

Vineyards contain Chardonnay, 
Sauvignon Blanc, Pinot Gris, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Cabernet Franc, Merlot, Petit 
Verdot, Syrah, and Tempranillo. Vine 
spacing ranges from 5 feet x 9 feet closest 
to the Colorado River, to 5 x 7 farthest 
from the river. 

All vines (on own roots) are on VSP 
trellising, with cordon and spur-pruning 
(north/south row orientation). Early on, 
Ephraim-crested wheat grass was planted 


as a cover crop, but that has been allowed 
to go to natural cover in recent years. 
Christianson is personally most fond 
of Pinot Gris and Cabernet Sauvignon, 
but sees tremendous potential in 
Tempranillo despite its tendency to yield 
grapes with high pH. Soils in the Grand 
Valley tend to have high pH levels 


COVER STORY 


(mostly between 7 and 8). Christianson, 
whose vineyards are at the high end of 
that scale, adds sulfuric acid (H5O4) to 
irrigation water in a settling pond con- 
tinually during irrigation. 

The irrigation ditch that supplies 
Canyon Wind generally runs from the 
last week of April through the second 


MADE FOR EACH OTHER. 


- The latest addition to our T.W. Boswell collection is the Eau. 


Made for winemakers who like the water-immersed method, 


this barrel frames and adds a supple and elegant texture to 


select fruit. A percentage of the proceeds of the T.W. Boswell 


Eau barrel will be donated to celebrate, protect and restore the 


San Francisco Bay through Save The Bay. 


The barrel we make can help you make a difference. 


www. savesfbay.org 


SAVE:BAY 


T Widosucbe, 


BAU 


GREAT WINES’ SILENT PARTNER 
www.twboswell.com 707.255.5900 
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week of November. This irrigation water 
contains significant dissolved salts, from 
both original streamwater sources and 
stretches of unlined irrigation canals. The 
Colorado Water Conservation Board, 
through its Colorado River Basin Salinity 
Control Program (http://cwcb.state.co. 
us /WaterSupply /SalinityControl/Salini 
ty.htm) is programmed to reduce both 
total salinity and salinity from canal leak- 
age in its Grand Valley Unit by using 
more pipes and lined canals. 

Canyon Wind, with its good sub-sur- 
face cobblestone drainage, is less prone 
to soil salinity buildup than other soils in 
the area. Like many other area grape- 
growers, Christianson moved away 
from traditional flood irrigation to drip 
and sprinkler irrigation, thereby reduc- 
ing total salts brought in by irrigation. 

Canyon Wind Cellars, like most 
Colorado vineyards, has no means of 
winter irrigation, which can lead to 
some winter damage due to vine desic- 
cation. Mild winter temperatures cre- 
ated by the canyon winds are crucial for 
this location. 


Composting practices incorporate 
mulching with recycled pellets Christian- 
son purchases from the Mesa County 
Composting Facility. Given the extremely 
low pest and disease pressure resulting 
from Colorado’s low humidity, 
Christianson sprays to prevent powdery 
mildew only when absolutely necessary, 
following Dr. Horst Caspari’s adaptations 
to the Gubler-Thomas model for the Grand 
Valley climate. He starts with a powdery 
mildew spray that stops any outbreak in 
most instances. When another application 
is necessary, he rigorously rotates products 
to prevent resistance buildup or immunity. 

The Grand Valley AVA is one of two 
AVAs within the State of Colorado, the 
other being the West Elks, along the 
North Fork of the Gunnison River 
around the towns of Paonia and Hotch- 
kiss. Although it represents about two- 
thirds of Colorado’s approximately 
1,000 planted acres, the Grand Valley 
produces about 85% or more of the 
grapes grown in Colorado. That is due 
to more frequent crop losses in other, 
less hospitable parts of the state. 


Mesa County, which contains the 
Grand Valley AVA, averages 2.7 tons 
per acre of grapes. The statewide aver- 
age for Colorado is 2.5 tons per acre in 
most years. Christianson reports yield- 
ing an average from his vineyards at 
3.5 tons per acre, ranging as high as an 
occasional 6.5 tons per acre of Sau- 
vignon Blanc and other grape varieties. 
Annual estate production is 5,000 cases 
with a goal of 7,500 cases. 


Stone Cottage Vineyard - 
West Elks AVA 


Brent Helleckson, 
co-owner /winegrower, Paonia, CO 


tone Cottage Vineyard (4.5 acres) 
ranges from 6,200 to 6,300 foot 
elevation and produces 75% of the 
grapes for Stone Cottage wines. Estate- 
grown wines include Gewurztraminer, 
Merlot, Chardonnay, and Pinot Noir 


meAccurate and reliable tools for 
measuring pH levels in wine. 


pH/Conductivity and 
ammonia bench meter for wine 


¢ Custom calibration for enhanced accuracy 

* Data logging/downloading 

¢ Ammonia ISE sold separately 

¢ Can measures pH & conductivity simultaneously 
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S TONE COTTAGE 
pile 


COLORADO <~ WEST ELKS 
GEWURZTRAMINER 


2006 


ESTATE BOTTLEI ALC. 15% BY VOL. 
planted on their own roots. Vine rows are 
oriented generally north/south with one 
block northeast/southwest to better 
accommodate the topography. 

Vineyard soils are in two distinct 
strata. The top two to six feet is a layer 
of clay-based soil of volcanic origin. 

‘The parent material is a vessicular 
basalt from a lava outflow that forms 
the cap on top of the Grand Mesa to the 
north and west of the vineyard. Water- 
eroded basalt rocks are very abundant 
within this upper layer and make for 
difficult tillage. The layer directly 
beneath is a limestone marl matrix 
with vessicular basalt boulders embed- 
ded in it. It is quite hard and not espe- 


Stone Cottage Cellars vineyard with Mount 
Lamborn (11,396 feet elevation), part of the 
West Elks Mountain range, the tallest 
mountain to the west in the distance. 

(Photo by Jacob Helleckson.) 


cially pervious to water. It does, how- 
ever, offer access to limestone as the 
grapevines mature. Vine spacing is 9 
feet x 5 feet for Chardonnay and 
Merlot, 9x6 for Gewurztraminer, and 
9 x 4 for Pinot Noir. 

The last frost is typically in mid- to 
late-April and the first frost is mid- to 


Is a barrel the only way to age a fine wine? Barrel makers would like you to believe that. 
They'd also prefer you not know that we've fine-tuned the art of oak infusion 


in French oak barrels. Surprising, but true. If you make a special wine and are 


so deftly that in recent blind tastings, experts chose our flavors over wines aged Cavin 


willing to think outside the barrel, now would be a good time to give us a call, = 


StaVin Inc, PO. Box 1693, Sausalito,CA 94966 (415) 331-7849 f (415) 331-0516 stavin.com 


COVER STORY : 


late-October. Crops have been lost to 
frost as late as June 13 and as early as 
September 16, however. 

Snow cover varies during the winter. 
November and December are often quite 
bare and can cause some winter damage 
when the temperature drops to —5°F in 
late December. Late January, February, 
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and March will often find the drip wire 
covered with snow (30 inches above 
ground). However, it is usually above 
freezing during the day and the snow 
pack immediately begins to diminish. 
There are often a couple of 12 to 18-inch 
snow falls during the winter and many 1 
to 4-inch events. 

Natural precipitation during the 
year is about 15 inches. It is fairly 
evenly distributed throughout the year 
with April being the wettest (1.75 
inches) and June being the driest (0.6 
inches). Typical expectation is a little 
more than one inch per month. 

Relative humidity is quite low and can 
dip to 8% or less during the summer 
months. Even during the winter, some 
dessication damage can occur to trunks 
and canes, thus requiring winter irrigation. 

Budbreak varies by variety (Char- 
donnay first, Merlot last) but occurs 
in mid- to late-May. Bloom occurs at 
the end of June, with berry set shortly 
after. 


Veraison is usually late August or 
early September, and harvest begins in 
late September with Pinot Noir and 
concludes in mid- to late-October with 
either Merlot or Gewurztaminer. 

Yield is between 1.5 and 2.5 tons per 
acre, generally on the lower end. Merlot 
can yield two tons per acre, but the short 
season and harsh winters demand fairly 
restricted yields that allow complete 
ripening and winter hardiness. 

Hand harvesting of Chardonnay, 
Gewurztraminer, and Merlot occurs at 
265 Brix, 9 g/liTA;and'3.0 163.3 pH_ 
Pinot Noir (Cornell clone #29) yields 
the most balanced numbers, slightly 
lower sugar, and TA with slightly 
higher pH. Late harvest Gewurztra- 
miner is picked at the end of October 
or early November. 

Pruning is delayed as long as feasible 
into the Spring and will usually not begin 
until April 15. Spur-pruned varieties are 
pruned to three or four buds. Winter 
damage, late frosts, wind, rain, sleet, hail, 


C\ i oma ORAFEVINE INURSERY 
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Pease vist ws ab owt new tocdtion/ 


807 St. Helena Hwy. South, Suite 2 


St. Helena, CA 94574 
800.344.5688 
7107.963,5688> 5 ~ 


~ 707.963.1840. (Fax) == 
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snow, and perhaps even dark of night 
claim enough of the crop to prevent hav- 
ing to crop-thin very much. 

There is a native cover crop. 
Mechanical weed control is used in the 
vine row with additional hand-weeding, 
and suckering at the base of the vines. 

Composted sheep manure, and 
horse manure, and pelletized feather 
meal are applied as fertilizers. No syn- 
thetic herbicides or pesticides are used. 
Powdered sulfur and occasionally 
stylet oil are applied for the control of 
powdery mildew, and very rarely, leaf 
hoppers. 

Furrow irrigation is begun as soon 
as pruning of a block is finished, to 
help assure that the soil profile is satu- 
rated prior to budbreak. Irrigation is 
applied throughout the summer, 
cycling through the blocks about every 
two weeks. Irrigation is stopped shortly 
after veraison, but applied again to 
saturate the soil after harvest to help 
prepare the vines for winter. i 


e Large Selection Of Varieties & Clones Available 


° A Licensed Agent Of Authentic ENTAV INRA 
Clones From France. 


© Exclusive “Premium Grade Vine® Program; 


° Over 60 Years Of continuous “Operation 


* Napa Valley Location: - << tek: ee 
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Colorado Grown 
appeals to consumers 
seeking local wines 


Don Neel 


olorado wine consumers 
can obtain 100% Colorado 
Grown wines. In_ the 


infancy of the Colorado | 


wine industry in 1990, drafters of the 
Colorado Wine Industry Development 
Act coined the phrase “Colorado 
Grown,” and included language in the 
statute that only wine containing 100% 
Colorado fruit could use the phrase on 
wine labels. 

Two influential drafters of the Act 
were Steve Smith (who founded 
Grande River Vineyards in 1987), and 
Doug Phillips (of Plum Creek Cellars, 
founded in 1984). The phrase and its 
use have since become part of the 
Colorado Liquor Code. 


eoLlorRaAbDo 


PLUM © CREEK 


MWe AE INT dey IS Ne 


GRAND MESA 


COLORADO GROWN 


“Some people were happy with the 
federal 75% requirement for the 
Colorado appellation,” Smith recalls. 
“But Doug and I wanted something 
designating 100%, that could be pro- 
actively promoted.” 


BookCuirF VINEYARDS (Boulder) 

“We would never have gone into 
the winemaking business if we couldn’t 
have made wine from Colorado 
grapes,” says owner John Garlich. “We 
wanted to grow them ourselves.” 

BookCliff was founded in 1999 
and produces 1,800 to 2,000 cases of 
wine per year, nearly all 100% 
Colorado-grown. Twelve wines 
under the BookCliff brand include 
Merlot, Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Cabernet Franc, Ensemble (a 
Bordeaux blend), Adagio (a Black 
Muscat dessert wine), Allegretto 
(Orange Muscat), Viognier, Char- 
donnay, Riesling, Finali (a Cabernet / 
Merlot dessert wine), Syrah, and 
Friday’s Folly (red table wine blend). 
The Allegretto has been a blend of 
California and Colorado Orange 
Muscat, but the 2008 bottling will be 
100% Colorado-grown. 

BookCliff uses about 30% of the 
grapes farmed on 33 acres in Palisade, 
CO (Grand Valley AVA), also selling 
grapes to other Colorado wineries. 

BookCliff wines are only sold in 
Colorado, and Garlich believes that, with 
the locals, “Colorado-Grown” carries 
weight. “Sales are up 50% in 2008, and 
we think this is due to people wanting to 
buy local. Our Friday’s Folly red blend 
has been particularly successful, and the 
merchants tell us it is because the wine 
says “100% Colorado Grown.’” 
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PLum Creek CeLars (Palisade) 

Plum Creek Cellars has produced 
100% Colorado-grown wines since 1984 
under the ownership of Doug and Sue 
Phillips, from 75 acres of vineyard. The 
winery’s vineyards in Mesa County 
(Grand Valley AVA) are situated at 4,700 
to 4,900 feet elevation on East Orchard 
Mesa. More Plum Creek vineyards are in 
Delta County (West Elks AVA), near the 
North Fork of the Gunnison River, at 
5,600 to 5,800 feet elevation. 
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Plum Creek bottles an average 11,000 
cases of wine per year with seven grape 
varieties under 15 labels, including 
Sauvignon Blanc, Chardonnay, Riesling, 
Merlot, Cabernet Franc, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, and Sangiovese. 

“We take a lot of pride in producing 
Colorado-Grown wines,” says wine- 


maker Jenne Baldwin-Eaton. “We want 
to show consumers exactly what 
Colorado has to offer, and stand behind 
this area 100%. We are starting to see 
some unique qualities in our grapes that 
you don’t see in any other area, and this 
individuality will just be more focused 
and improved with time.” 


MISTRAL 
BeAS Rane Emies 


. A Toneleria Nacional Company 
Tel.: (1) 707 996 5600 
Jf info.usa@mistralbarrels.com 
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Baldwin-Eaton designed three 
series of wines for Plum Creek: fruit- 
forward, early-drinking Aspen Leaf- 
labeled wines for the retail and 
restaurant trade in the fighting-vari- 
etal category; the Grand Mesa series 
are limited-quantity Reserve wines 
which spend more time in oak and 
are crafted for longer storage; and 
dessert wines such as “Somerset” 
late-harvest Merlot, and a cryo- 
extracted Riesling. All Plum Creek 
wines carry the words “Colorado 
Grown” or “100% Colorado Grapes” 
on the front label. 

Plum Creek sells wines exclu- 
sively in Colorado, with tasting 
rooms at the winery in Palisade and 


Riesling 
Grand Valley 
2007 


Colorado 


This wine was produced at our farm winery 
overlooking our vineyards and the broad vista 
of the Grand Valley of the Colorado River. 
This ancient seabed of mineral-rich limestone 
soils at 4600 feet combines warm days and 
crisp nights with austere growing conditions 
to produce wines that are full of flavor 
yet elegant and balanced. 


Handgrown, bandpicked, handcrafted. 


Produced and Bottled by 
Whitewater Hill Vineyards 
220 32 Road 
Grand Junction, Colorado 81503 
www.whitewaterhill.com 
100% Colorado Grown 


AS NATURAL AS IT GETS 


ble closure 


No other wine closure in the world can claim all these advantages. Natural cork is 
the sustainable closure. With over 3 billion corks sold each year, AMORIM is the 


i undisputed leader in natural cork closures worldwide. 


AMORIM -— your global partner in sustainability. 


AMORIM CORK AMERICA 


Napa, California - 707-224-6000 


° 
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in downtown Denver at Tewksbury 
& Company. The winery’s inside 
sales staff handles retail and restau- 
rants in the Grand Valley area, with 
distributor Classic Wines placing 
Plum Creek wines in _ locations 
throughout Colorado from __ its 
Denver Office. 


or visit www.agloan.com 


Part of the Farm Credit System. 
Equal Opportunity Lender. 


sé AMERICAN AgCREDIT IS HELPING 
US TO BUILD THAT DREAM. 


Richard and Alis Arrowood chose American AgCredit to finance 
their winery construction. When it was time to build Amapola 


Creek Winery, they looked to us first. Why? Because they know 


Call the vineyard and winery specialists at 800.800.4865 


WHITEWATER HILL VINEYARDS & WINERY 
(Grand Junction) 

At 4,600 feet-elevation, grapes at 
Whitewater Hill’s owned and leased 
vineyards are in the Grand Valley AVA, a 
high-desert climate during the growing 
season (see winegrowing, page 00). 
Nancy Janes, owner/winemaker, reports 
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American AgCredit is the only lender that truly specializes in vineyard 
and winery financing, with the right products and services to meet 


the unique needs of growers and vintners. 


American AgCredit 


Money for Agriculture 
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the first grapes were harvested in 1998. 
80% of the grapes are sold to wineries in 
Colorado and Utah. 

Whitewater Hill Winery bottles 
2,000 cases per year encompassing 
eight different wines (Chardonnay, 
Cabernet Franc, Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Merlot, Muscat Canelli, Riesling, 
Shiraz, and “Zero Below,” a late-har- 
vest Chardonnay. For all wines except 
the port-style wine, whose spirits 
have come from _ out-of-state, 
Whitewater Hill prints “100% 
Colorado Grown” on the back label. 

Janes isn’t sure, however, that the 
designation is reaching consumers 
yet. “We feel that it could be useful in 
the future, but right now, no con- 
sumers seem to know what it means,” 
she says. 

Whitewater Hill sells wines in 
Colorado, and is able to direct-ship to 
consumers in several states, but is not 
distributed outside Colorado. 


STONEY Mesa Winery (Cedaredge) 

The Neal family founded Stoney 
Mesa Winery in 1990, bottling their 
first release in 1994. “Colorado is the 
new frontier for wine growers with 
passion and commitment, turning a 
new style of fruit into extraordinary 
wines,” say the proprietors on their 
website. The vineyards and winery are 
located in mountain valleys south of 
Grand Mesa. 

Stoney Mesa bottles about 3,400 cases 
of wine per year, growing anywhere from 
25% to 70% of their own fruit, depending 
on the weather in a given year. Stoney 
Mesa does not sell fruit but rather is a 
buyer, from other Colorado growers and 
(rarely) from out of state. Neal makes 13 
wines under two labels; Stoney Mesa 
Winery and Ptarmigan Vineyards. 

For the Ptarmigan brand, Stoney Mesa 
purchased eight acres of vineyards in 
2004 in Mesa County in the Grand Valley 
AVA, and in 2008, the Neals added seven 
acres to the vineyards on East Orchard 
Mesa in Palisade, further increasing the 
amount of their wines they can call 
“estate grown.” 

Production includes Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, Chardonnay, a blush 
wine, Pinot Gris, Gewurztraminer, 


Continued on page 81 
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CERTIFIED ORGANIC VITICULTURE 


SPOTTSWOODE VINEYARD 
cultivates green tradition 


Eleanor & Ray Heald 
Contributing Editors 


rganic practices at Spotts- 
woode Estate Vineyard (St. 
Helena, CA), “make grapes 
taste better. Improving fruit 
taste results in wine with heightened 
aromas and more complex flavors,” 
explains winemaker Jennifer Williams. 

Among the first in California’s 
Napa Valley to adopt organic grape- 
growing practices, Spottswoode has 
been farmed organically since 1985 and 
has been certified by the California 
Certified Organic Farmers (CCOF) 
since 1990. 

In 1985, Tony Soter was Spotts- 
woode’s vineyard manager and wine- 
maker. He had palpable interest in 
organic farming and introduced the con- 
cept to owner Mary Novak, who quickly 
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Nineteen insectaries are planted on the 
perimeter of Spottswoode Vineyard, 
spaced about 100 feet apart. 


SPOTTSWCDDE 


Family Estate Grown 
CABERNET SAUVIGNON 


WwW -_—— 
Spottswoode Estate Vineyard & Winery 
StTHELENA-+-NAPA VALLEY 


Alc. 14.1% by Vol 


became equally passionate. Over the 
years, Spottswoode has had several 
winemakers and vineyard managers. 
Constants are ownership, a commitment 
to continually tweaking environmen- 
tally-sensitive farming methods, and 
cultivating a “green” tradition. 


Green practices 

Spottswoode’s 40-acre vineyard is 
divided into 24 blocks, 34 acres of 
which are Cabernet Sauvignon. There 
are two blocks of Cabernet Franc, one 
Petit Verdot, one Sauvignon Musqué, 
and one Sauvignon Blanc. Annual pro- 
duction ranges 3,000 to 4,000 cases of 
Cabernet Sauvignon and 1,200 to 1,800 
cases of Sauvignon Blanc. 

To reduce the number of tractor 
passes through the vineyard, conserve 
fuel, reduce carbon footprint, decrease 
compaction, and save time, Jennifer 
Williams says, “we've chosen equip- 
ment that helps us make fewer passes 
with minimal soil compaction.” She 
notes the two-sided Pellenc Sunflower 
for under-vine cultivation, “because 
we can do an entire tractor row with 
one pass and it works well in no-till 
systems.” 

To accommodate this, there are 
eight-foot wide tractor rows with six 
feet between vines. All tractors run on 
Biodiesel b100. 

Over the last few years, Williams 
indicates that Spottswoode has moved 
away from regular tillage to modified 
no-till systems. Each year, she and 
Aron Weinkauf (assistant winemaker / 
co-vineyard manager) have become 
more experienced in choosing the best 
tillage program for each block. 

In blocks with higher vigor root- 
stocks or more mature root systems, 
they’ve chosen no till between vine 
rows. In these blocks, alternating per- 
manent cover crops are seeded with 
grass/clover blends that are mowed, 
but not spaded. 

In the majority of the vineyard, 
spring tillage every-other-row, in alter- 
nating years, is a typical practice. 
“Every other row remains untouched 
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diversity, other seeds, such as Daikon mildew and _ botrytis. Occasional 
Radish, Caliente mustard, and Triticale, Pierce’s disease-infected vines, along 
are mixed into the “tried-and-true” mixes. the garden and riparian areas, have 
been minimized with plant selection of 

Integrated pest management native grasses and beneficial borders 
Spottswoode’s insect population with flowers to attract beneficial 
above ground is well-balanced. The insects. Vine mealy bug is not present 


biggest pest challenges are powdery at Spottswoode. 


Enhanced 


Structure 


Vv ees trellis ifhtrioveable wires. E MICRO-OXYGENATION introduces 


for one year,” Williams explains fur- constant, low quantities of oxygen that can 


ther, “while the neighboring row is structurally transform wine for increased 
tilled to incorporate the cover crop. We 
believe these minimal-till approaches 
help preserve soil microbe population 
and soil structure, while reaping the seo barrels, so you'll save on production costs. 
benefit of a plow-down cover crop.” 
Tillage and cover-crop seeding strate- 
gies address rootstock, season, vine 
vigor, and soil differences. For example, 
a weak area with higher clay content soil 
will get a different seed and tillage 
regime than the rest of a healthy loamy 
vine row. In this case, the weak area is 


mouthfeel, softer tannins, and enhanced 


color and aromas—all without the need for 


The OxBox, our micro-oxygenation device, 
lets you control this process. 


¢ Standard 4-channel and 8-channel units 
(with optional stainless steel mounting 


over-seeded with Daikon Radish to help = —— brackets) 

create air pockets in an otherwise tight Co : ° Custom channel units can be designed to 
soil, and tilled earlier in the year to pre- meet your needs 

serve soil moisture. ¢ Installation and service 


Areas of weakness are determined 
from Normalized Difference Vegetation ; 
Index (NDVI) maps. This allows focus Westec Tank & Equipment Company knows the wine and beverage 
on specific blocks where there is a per- industries because our families have been in the business for decades. We 
ceived weakness, which typically, is cor- work with companies large and small worldwide to fulfill their exact require- 
rected by fertigation with organic fish ments. We strive for perfection in both our business relationships and our 
emulsion. In the last few years, mineral 
supplements have been added to com- 
post, which is broadcast after harvest, 
then cultivated into the soil as a prepa- 
ration for seeding the cover crop. 


manufacturing process because you deserve the best quality products 
coupled with exceptional service and competitive pricing. 


Contact us today for more information on micro-oxygenation and 


an estimate for your next job. 


Three to four seed mix aonmaremnan 
To are ame ep each P.O. Box 338 (707) 431-9342 
year. € primary 1s a : en : or grasses STEC 1402 Grove Street www.westectank.com 
and sub-clovers. Also utilized is a biomass eee cs a Healdsburg, CA95448 —info@westectank.com 
mix with vetch, a grass mix for high vigor 


blocks, and a permanent cover mix that Custom tanks, catwalks, and equipment for the wine and beverage industries 
includes native grasses. Each year for 
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“We give the greatest attention and 
investment to soil management,” 
Williams contends. “We believe that soil 
‘alive’ with microorganisms makes a 
healthier vine and tastier fruit at lower 
input levels. Soils that have greater 
diversity and higher microbe popula- 
tions usually provide better environment 


for a plant to manage stresses and to 
uptake water and nutrients.” 

To achieve a diverse microbe popu- 
lation, soil samples are taken to deter- 
mine holistic additions of soil amend- 
ments, micronutrients, and compost, 
applied over the whole vineyard (not 
to vines only) to create a balanced soil 


Cellupore® Filter Sheets 

Cellu-Stack® Filter Cartridges 

Cellu-Flo® Filter Fibers 

Oak-Mor® and Oak Avantage® Oak Alternatives 
Sulfide Reducing Matrix/Metal Reducing Matrix 
MicroEssentia/s Fermentation Nutrients 

Fining Agents 

Laboratory Analysis 

Laboratory/Cellar Supplies 


ML bacteria 
Lysozyme and Yeast 


meni 
Enzymes for Winemaking 


Millipore Filter Cartridges 
Millipore Filter Housings 
Millipore Process Monitoring Tools 


BUCHER 
vaslin 
Cross Flow Filter Systems 
Reverse Osmosis Systems 


With nearly 80 years of experience in 
the wine business, one thing is certain: 
Gusmer knows wine...and what it takes 
to make a great wine. 


Wineries worldwide rely on us for 
everything from filters and filter media, 
to enzymes, bacteria, yeast, oak 

alternatives and other processing aids. 


Gusmer sells products from the finest 
manufacturers like Chr. Hansen, Millipore, 
Bucher Vaslin and Novozymes. Our long 
history of attentive, professional service 
and outstanding technical expertise is your 
guarantee of excellence. 


To find out more about our line of winery 
products, go to www.gusmerwine.com or 
call your local Gusmer sales office. 


Get to know Gusmer. 
Because Gusmer knows wine. 


,, usmer Enterprises, Inc. 
Cy, Enterp I 


Service with Knowledge® 


East Coast: 

1165 Globe Avenue 
Mountainside, NJ 07092 
Tel: (908) 301-1811 

Fax: (908) 301-1812 


E-mail: sales@gusmerenterprises.com 


West Coast: 

81 M Street 

Fresno, CA 93721 
Tel: (659) 485-2692 
Fax: (559) 485-4254 


Midwest: 

1401 Ware Street 
Waupaca, WI 54981 
Tel: (715) 258-5525 
Fax: (715) 258-8488 


The Wine Lab® 

640 Airpark Road, Suite D 
Napa, CA 94558 

Tel: (707) 224-7903 

Fax: (707) 255-2019 


Website: www.gusmerwine.com 


environment. “It’s really preventative 
medicine for Spottswoode’s soils,” 
Williams emphasizes. “Our soil man- 
agement goals are long term, hoping 
that this vineyard is dedicated to agri- 
culture for generations to come.” 


Water conservation 

To promote water conservation and 
maximize vine growth uniformity, the 
vines are irrigated with low volume, low 
pressure drip irrigation emitters, placed 
1.5 feet from the vine trunk on both sides. 

“We recognize,” Williams contin- 
ues, “that, in the future, water avail- 
ability could become a threat to the 
way we farm. We aim to be conserva- 
tive with our water use, and welcome 
new strategies and ideas. We have a lot 
to learn about farming without water 
or with significantly less water.” 

Water wells on the property provide 
irrigation water, which is conserved by 
preventing leaks, irrigating at night 
using automatic timers (each block is 
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outfitted with an automatic valve and 
computer), delaying initial irrigation as 
long as possible, using tools such as a 
pressure chamber to help monitor vine 
stress, monitoring water use with flow 
meters, and more recently, soil probes 
and dendrometers. 


Chicken pest control 

In one part of the vineyard, a 
chicken flock is housed in a fixed per- 
manent coop. “We have made their 
nest boxes a mobile coop,” explains 
Weinkauf. “Once the flock is inside, a 
four-wheeler can be hooked onto the 
mobile coop. They’re then pulled to a 
part of the vineyard where workers are 
located. The coop is opened and chick- 
ens can roam in that block.” 

Chickens, which are omnivores, 
feed on insects and seeds that are in the 
cover crop and soil. Additional feed is 
organically-certified. Eggs or chickens 
are not marketed as poultry and are 
available to farm workers only. 


Organic applications 

Organic chemicals, such as JMS 
Stylet-Oil, wettable sulfur, and micro- 
biological Serenade and Sonata are 
applied. Recently, whey, a natural 
byproduct of the dairy industry, has 
been introduced. Wettable sulfur is 
considered an effective tool, but 
applied only once per season. 

Hoping for better long-term control, 
the focus is on early-season sprays. Bud- 
break sulfur sprays are applied, but it’s 
rare to apply dormant-period sprays. 

The Gubler model is used in pow- 
dery mildew management. A weather 
station in the vineyard provides tem- 
perature and pressure information and 
it’s cross-referenced with information 
provided by local agencies. 

“We apply a bud break spray as a 
preventative measure,” Weinkauf 
explains. “It’s not contingent upon 
hitting a specific pressure in the 
Gubler model. We time it to be proac- 
tive, knocking back powdery mildew 


CONTROL BROADLEAVES 


No Opor CONCERNS 


INCREASED Crop SAFETY 


To keep from fighting weeds in-season, don’t wait for weeds to appear— 
Spray the Dirt with GoalTender® herbicide this fall/winter. GoalTender 
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Upon application, GoalTender has effectively no odor. 
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population before there’s new shoot 
growth, which is where infections 
occur most easily. After that, we begin 
watching mildew pressure. Timing 
between sprays is adjusted depending 
on how high the pressure is using the 
Gubler model.” 

Since Spottswoode is uniquely 
located in the heart of St. Helena, CA, 
the vineyard shares borders with 
many residential neighbors. Farming 
practices are tailored to accommodate 
needs of neighbors and the many peo- 
ple who use the neighborhood walk- 
ing paths bordering the vineyard. “We 
feel a _ responsibility,” Williams 
remarks, “to our employees and our 
neighbors to choose organic chemicals 
that are effective yet friendly.” 


Open canopy/fruiting zone 

To minimize disease pressure and 
increase effectiveness of spray materi- 
als, an open, airy canopy is important, 
though there’s nothing revelatory 
about Spottswoode’s leaf removal 
strategies. 

A spray is only as effective as its 
coverage. “Like most growers,” Williams 
stresses, “our leaf removal strategies 
acknowledge this and a need to protect 
fruit from sun damage.” 

Prior to spraying in more sensitive 
areas, special care is taken to open 
canopies on the V cross-arm trellis 
with moveable wires. In fact, tractor 
drivers visit these areas before a 
spray application to ensure their 
work will be effective. An example of 
such areas is around the four wind 
machines. 

“Since we are working principally 
with Cabernet Sauvignon,” Weinkauf 
adds, “growth extends above the first 
set of wires and then naturally flops to 
each side. We want this to protect 
against sunburn.” 

An exterior catch wire and an inte- 
rior moveable wire, are moved 
inward at pruning and then as shoots 
come up and are deemed sufficiently 
strong, the wires are pulled out to 
open the canopy interior. This avoids 
tying of shoots. Later in the growing 
season, manual leaf pulling is done as 
needed. 

“We want an open fruiting zone,” 
Weinkauf adds, “but we don’t want 
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direct sunlight on the fruit. With an 
open canopy, there’s more exposed 
leaf surface area, as opposed to verti- 
cal shoot position (VSP), where leaves 
are more compact.” 


Riparian protection areas 

Spottswoode Vineyard is shaped 
like the top of a grand piano with the 
curved edges outlined by seasonal- 
flowing Spring Creek. Five years ago, 
Spottswoode began a revetment and 
revegetation project with three main 
objectives: 1) remove non-native 
plants, 2) return the creek to a natural 
state, thus ensuring creek bank stabil- 
ity, and 3) plant the banks with native 
vegetation. 

Work was done in stages over four 
years to preserve natural habitat and pro- 
tect creek banks from erosion. The creek 
was “bio-engineered” using natural mate- 
rials such as willow walls and rock weirs. 

The project takes regular mainte- 
nance, such as weeding of the banks 


to remove non-native species to help 
native species become established. 
The edge of the vineyard avenue that 
borders the creek bank is planted 
with native grasses to prevent 
unwanted weeds spreading from the 
vineyard to the creek. These grasses 
are selected to be resilient to damage 
from tractors making turns in the 
avenue. 


Green winery practices 

Pomace is composted. Plastic 
wrap from bottling supplies, card- 
board, glass, batteries, etc., are all 
recycled. Food scraps are used as 
supplemental chicken feed. No dis- 
posable plastic water bottles or dis- 
posable cups are used. All winery 
employees are “assigned” a reusable 
water bottle or have access to clean, 
reusable cups. 

With respect to energy efficiency 
and renewable energy technologies, 
in 2007, Spottswoode installed solar 
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panels at the winery and at the vine- 
yard. Vineyard panels run the well 
pumps and satisfy other energy needs 
which have reduced energy costs by 
75%. Additionally, the winery uses 
energy-efficient light bulbs and 
rechargeable batteries for all flash- 
lights. 


Last drop 

Williams links the principles of 
organic viticulture. “Diversity, diver- 
sity, diversity,” she concludes. “It’s 
more difficult on a small estate like 
Spotteswoode, but what we’ve done 
on a small scale is a model — insec- 
taries between olive trees along the 
road, chickens in the vineyard, many 
bird/ow!] boxes (40 bird, five owl, one 
kestrel), and advancing us forward, a 
garden/biodynamic prep area to be 
completed in 2009.” 

Cultivation of a green tradition 
continues at Spottswoode Estate Vine- 
yard. |_| 
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Dr. Barry Hill, 
CDFA Senior Plant Pathologist 


oday when visiting Temecula, CA, 
one sees thriving vineyards and 
new wineries, two features that 
many thought, eight years go, 
would be long gone. “See that vineyard 
over there?” says Ben Drake, a grower for 
over 30 years in Temecula, as he points to 
a lush green hillside of vines. “We 
planted it three years ago, and there’s no 
Pierce’s disease anywhere to be found.” 
Drake pulls into a newly-planted 
vineyard surrounded on three sides by 
citrus groves. When asked if he was at 
least a bit apprehensive about planting so 
close to citrus groves, known for harbor- 
ing the glassy-winged sharpshooter 
(GWSS), a prime vector of Pierce’s dis- 
ease (PD), he replies, “Not as long as I can 
apply imidacloprid to the grapevines.” 


The storm hits Temecula 

Between 1996 and 2001, nearly two- 
thirds of the vineyards in Temecula 
either died or were removed because 
of PD spread by the GWSS. The insect 
flourished in citrus groves, many of 
them adjacent to vineyards. The 
Temecula PD epidemic, vectored by 


GWSS, progressed so rapidly and was 
so destructive that the grape industry 
was surprised and alarmed. 

California growers had been deal- 
ing with chronic but manageable PD 
with the blue-green sharpshooter for 
more than 100 years. However, few if 
any people imagined that an epidemic 
of such speed and magnitude could 
occur in California. Within the next 
two years, a second such epidemic 
began in the General Beale area of Kern 
County in southern San Joaquin Valley. 
It looked like California’s entire grape 
industry was being threatened. 

The wine industry, California 
Department of Food and Agriculture 
(CDFA), federal government, county 
agriculture agencies, academic 
researchers, and University of Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Extension (UCCE) 
launched new, collaborative pro- 
grams to control GWSS and prevent 
its invasion into un-infested areas of 
the state. 

As early as 2001, researchers began 
projects to study all aspects of GWSS and 
Pierce’s disease and how the disease 
might be cured or controlled. Dr. Nick 
Toscano (U.C. Riverside) and I focused 
on aspects of the epidemiology of PD 
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Newly planted vineyard adjacent to citrus 
trees in Temecula. 


and why the Temecula and General 
Beale epidemics were so devastating. 

In 2007, the epidemiologists com- 
bined and coordinated their discoveries, 
and worked together on a Temecula area 
project. We now understand much of 
what was new and unique about the 
recent epidemics, and we are able to rec- 
ommend some simple and cost-effective 
cultural practices that will control 
Pierce’s disease in southern California. 


How Pierce's disease is transmitted 

According to research, PD is a three- 
part system involving the plant host, 
insect vector, and bacteria, Xylella fas- 
tidiosa (Xf). Because GWSS was such a 
major factor in the new epidemics, 


provides an ideal environment for GWSS, 
strengthening GWSS as a vector for PD. 
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researchers immediately began pro- 
jects to better understand, monitor, and 
control this little-known insect. 
Coordinated area-wide management 
teams were formed and focused on 
understanding the population dynamics 
and life-cycle of the insect. New insect 
trapping programs were started, and 
thresholds were set for insecticide treat- 
ments to control GWSS populations. 
These efforts quickly reduced the popu- 
lations in the two epidemic areas. Also, 
researchers at U.C. Riverside began to 
determine which chemical treatment 
protocols were most effective and 
affordable for managing GWSS. 
Because the Temecula and General 
Beale epidemics were so much more 
severe than California’s traditional pat- 
terns of PD, other researchers were 
documenting the epidemiological pat- 
terns of PD in these two areas. To 
understand why the GWSS-based epi- 
demics were so much more severe, 
experiments were done to determine 


tel: 800-333-4288 
fax: 800-500-7505 
web: www.gwkent.com 
email: info@gwkent.com 


the patterns of bacterial multiplication, 
spread within the vine, and over- 
winter survival of the bacterial popula- 
tions in the vines. 

It was discovered that vineyards 
acquired new infections of PD ina differ- 
ent way in northern California (central 
valley and the coastal areas north of 
Ventura County) than in the southern 
areas. In the north, PD was the result of 
vector insects that acquired the bacterium 
from infected native plants that were 
growing outside the vineyards. These 
insects then flew into vineyards early in 
the growing season and transmitted 
Xylella fastidiosa to the grapevines. This is 
known as “primary spread.” 

In contrast, the GWSS-vectored epi- 
demics in Temecula and the General 
Beale area of Kern County were almost 
entirely the result of “secondary trans- 
mission” or vine-to-vine transmission. 
This happens when insects acquire the 
bacteria from infected vines in a vine- 
yard, then fly to uninfected neighbor- 
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ing vines and transmit the bacterium. It 
was this pattern of secondary, or vine- 
to-vine transmission, which caused the 
southern California epidemics to be so 
rapid and devastating. 

Before GWSS became established, 
vine-to-vine transmission of PD was vir- 
tually unknown anywhere in California. 
Vine-to-vine epidemics have the poten- 
tial to completely destroy vineyards in 
just a few years, as was unfortunately 
demonstrated in Temecula. By contrast, 
primary transmission, from sources out- 
side the vineyard results in about the 
same number of lost vines each year. 

Many vineyards in northern 
California experience a loss of a small 
percentage of vines each year. The 
industry is very fortunate that the 
devastating vine-to-vine epidemics 
cannot occur in most of the state. 

Before the appearance of GWSS, PD 
was rarely seen in southern California. In 
the dry areas of southern California, the 
native vector species preferred not to feed 
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on grapevines, and the population num- 
bers remained very low. Primary trans- 
mission from sources outside the vine- 
yard still does not appear to be much of 
a concern in southern California, even 
with the presence of GWSS. The ongoing 
risk is from vine-to-vine transmission by 
GWSS. 


Mid-season window 
of vulnerability 

The question was why didn’t these 
secondary, or vine-to-vine, epidemics 


New recommendations 
to control PD in 
southern California 


‘rowers and wineries in Temecula 
have been investing heavily, for 

the last five years, in replacing vine- 
yards that were lost during the PD 
epidemic in the late 1990s. This is 
now possible due to the effective 
well-timed application of a neonicoti- 
noid insecticide. New Temecula vine- 
yards five-years-old or younger are 
free of PD if the following recom- 
mendations are followed: 

1. Apply a persistent systemic insec- 
ticide with imidacloprid in May of 
each year. 
2. Survey vineyards late in the season, 
just after the last irrigation but before 
the vines begin to go dormant, to iden- 
tify vines with PD symptoms. The diag- 
nosis of suspected vines can be con- 
firmed by working with county 
agricultural agents and U.C. Extension 
advisors, to collect and submit samples 
for testing to the CDFA Plant Pest 
Diagnostics Laboratory in Sacramento, 
CA. Vines confirmed to be infected with 
Xyella fastidiosa should be removed. If 
the rate of infection is low (less than 
0.5%), experience has shown the cost of 
survey, testing, and removal can be less 
than $5 per acre. 
3. This does not replace an area-wide 
control program which is important in 
managing GWSS populations. 

These recommendations should 
largely control PD losses in GWSS- 
infested areas of southern California 
beyond Temecula. 


occur in northern California where 
native vector populations were 
greater? The answer is not obvious. It 
is a matter of three things: 

1) what time during the season that 
the new infections happen; 

2) the occurrence of “over-winter recov- 
ery” of the vines; and 
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3) at what point in the season the bac- 
teria in a diseased vine begin to mullti- 
ply, move in the vine, and populate 
new foliage. 

Vine-to-vine transmission cannot 
begin to occur until that point in the 
season when the bacteria that were 
residing in the vine during the dor- 
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GRAPEGROWING. 


mant season, begin to multiply and 
move into the new foliage in the new 
growing season. 

When grapevines go dormant for the 
winter, conditions inside the vine 
change and become inhospitable to 
Xylella fastidiosa. The bacteria begin to 
die. To avoid complete die-off, the bac- 
teria must have reached a refuge deep 
in the old part of the vine, where some 
of the bacterial cells will manage to sur- 
vive the winter season. Following inoc- 
ulation, there must be enough growing 
time left in the season for the bacteria to 
reach and populate this refuge. 

How much growing time is 
required to populate this refuge? It 
becomes a matter of the severity of the 
winter climate. In warm climates like 
southern California, dormant condi- 
tions in the vine are more hospitable, 
and the bacteria require less growing 
time during the season to become suf- 
ficiently established enabling it to over- 
winter within the vine. 


Do you want to know 
how many bunches 
you will have? 
Advanced Agricultural Services 
is the solution, thanks to 


BUD ANALYSIS with bud 
analysis leader Devin Carroll. 


Other Services Include: 
- Consulting Services - 
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- Laboratory Services - 
Advanced Agricultural 


Services, for advanced 
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In more severe climates like north- 
ern California, dormant conditions in 
the vine are more inhospitable, and the 
bacteria die more rapidly. The number 
of bacteria in the refuge must be larger 
in order for some of them to survive. 
Therefore, the bacteria require a longer 
growing season time to establish large 
enough populations in the refuge. 

Only the new infections that occur very 
early in the season have enough growing 
time left to establish a bacterial population 
in a suitable refuge. Mid- and late-season 
infections die out over the winter, and the 
vine then recovers and is disease-free. 

In regard to vine-to-vine disease 
transmission, the key is: when do the 
bacteria that have survived in the win- 
ter vegetation grow, move within the 
vine and begin to populate new 
foliage? Experiments (2004 to 2006) 
found that bacteria in infected vines do 
not begin to appear in new-growth 
foliage until about June. It is only then 
that GWSS or other vector insects 


Devin Carroll, 
Bud Analysis Manager 
(559) 240-5127 
devinc@sbcglobal.net 


Donald Thomas 
(805) 838-4074 


Office: (559) 582- 5402 
Fax: (559) 584-1553 
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Leaves show characteristic “burnt edge” of 
PD-infected grapevines. 


could possibly begin to acquire Xylella 
fastidiosa from an infected vine. That is 
the earliest time when vine-to-vine 
transmission can begin. 

In southern California, vine-to-vine 
transmitted infections that begin to 
occur in June and July still have 
enough growing time left in the season 
to become established within the vines, 
survive the winter, and to progress to 
PD during the next growing season. In 
southern California, there is a window 
of vulnerability in the middle of the 
season for vine-to-vine transmission to 
lead to devastating losses from Pierce’s 
disease. 

In contrast, in northern California 
vine-to-vine transmission can and does 
occur, but it can’t start happening until it 
is too late for the resulting new infections 
to survive the winter. The window of vul- 
nerability for vine-to-vine transmission 
leading to Pierce’s disease doesn’t hap- 
pen in northern climates. 

The bottom line is: vine-to-vine 
transmission is a devastating problem 
in southern California, but it just 
doesn’t survive in northern California. 


Protecting vineyards — 

Single application of the right 

systemic chemical at the right time 
The strategy in southern California is 

to protect against vine-to-vine transmis- 


sion from early May through the end of 
the season. The vines must be protected 
during that window of vulnerability. 

Like all of the insect vectors of PD, 
GWSS probes the canes, stems, and 
petioles of the leaves, and inserts its 
tubular mouth into a xylem vessel to 
drink the watery xylem fluid. 


Pf 


An insecticide that is systemic and 
will persist in the xylem sap is perfect 
for targeting GWSS or other Pierce’s 
disease vectors. 

Experiments in the last six years 
have demonstrated that systemic 
neonicotinoid insecticides such as 
Admire (with the imidacloprid active 
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ingredient), are very effective against 
GWSS. 

Dr. Toscano’s research has shown that 
imidacloprid-based compounds, when 
applied through the drip irrigation sys- 
tem in early May, will persist in xylem at 
sufficient concentrations to protect against 
GWSS for the remainder of the season. 


Thus, vineyards are protected during the 
critical window of vulnerability. 

The populations of GWSS in vineyards 
peak in July, the worst time for vine-to- 
vine transmission. However, GWSS that 
fly into a treated vineyard will soon die 
when they start to feed, and so will not 
have the opportunity to feed on an 
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infected vine long enough to acquire the 
bacterium, and then carry the bacterium to 
an uninfected vine. In this way, vine-to- 
vine transmission is prevented. 

During the devastating Temecula 
epidemic, many of the vineyards were 
so severely damaged that they had to 
be replanted. Since that time, UC 
Cooperative Extension scientists and 
industry advisors have advocated that 
Temecula vineyards be treated in May 
with imidacloprid to control GWSS. 

For the last several years after the 
GWSS epidemic, populations have been 
low, and most Temecula area vineyards 
have been receiving this treatment, but 
some vineyards have not been treated. 
When a cooperative USDA-UC-CDFA- 
industry team surveyed vineyards in 
2007, they found that the treated vine- 
yards were almost disease-free, while 
non-treated vineyards were heavily dam- 
aged by Pierce’s disease. The contrast was 
consistent and dramatic. 

Damage over the last five years in the 
non-treated vineyards occurred when the 
GWSS populations were kept at low levels 
by the area-wide control program. These 
last few years of treatment have demon- 
strated, in actual field conditions, that 
treated vineyards can remain virtually free 
of Pierce’s disease, even in the presence of 
low levels of GWSS, while non-treated 
vineyards continue to sustain major losses. 

It is vitally important however, that 
GWSS populations not be allowed to rise 
to the extremely high levels that occurred 
during the epidemic years. An area-wide 
program should be continued. We don’t 
know whether a treatment program 
would be capable of protecting against 
PD if GWSS populations were to rise 
again to the levels seen in the late 1990s. 


Recommendations 

These observations, along with the 
combined findings of several lines of 
research, have led to a new recommen- 
dation that growers in southern Cali- 
fornia adopt two preventive cultural 
practices (see Sidebar). 

A team of researchers and advisors 
from federal, state, academic, and 
industry agencies is preparing educa- 
tional information for growers in the 
southern California region. 


Continued on page 80 
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INTERNATIONAL RIESLING FOUNDATION 


Consumer research leads to 


RIESLING TASTE PROFILE 


_iesling is the fastest growing 
» white wine in the U.S., second 

only to Pinot Noir, yet market 
© “&research shows that many con- 
sumers think of Riesling only as “a 
sweet white wine” despite the wide 
range of tastes it can represent. 

A 50-page market research report, 
from a survey conducted by Wine 
Opinions and reviewed by the Inter- 
national Riesling Foundation (IRF) in 
2008, showed Riesling wines face both 
challenges and opportunities derived 
from the same cause: diversity. 

Riesling is considered by many 
wine experts to be the world’s most 
noble white wine grape variety, in 
part because it can create great wines 
in a diversity of styles from bone dry 
to sweet. There are Rieslings to suit 
every consumer taste and occasion, 
and to marry with a wide array of 
foods. 

That same diversity, however, can 
also lead to consumer confusion and 
rejection. A person who is not aware of 
the diversity of styles and thinks that 
Riesling is “a sweet white wine” — the 
most common perception — may be 
put off by a dry Riesling; and someone 
expecting a dry wine who gets a sweet 
one may think all Rieslings are like that 
and will not try one again. 

The market research examined con- 
sumer trends for Riesling and compet- 
ing white wines; the terminology to 
describe sweetness levels in wine; per- 
ceptions of Riesling’s sweetness levels 
compared with other white wines; 
occasions when Riesling is or is not 
served; food affinities for Riesling 
wines; and specific consumer attitudes 
toward Riesling. 


More than 800 “core” wine con- 
sumers participated in the survey 
including “high-frequency” and “high- 
end” segments from throughout the 
U.S. Compared with the general popu- 
lation, these were relatively knowl- 
edgeable wine consumers. The most 
common perception of Riesling is that 
it is sweet, with nearly 45% of respon- 
dents rating Riesling as one of the 
sweetest wines they have experienced. 
Only 28% were aware that Riesling 
was available in a variety of styles. 


The IRF includes more 
than 30 people from 
throughout the world 
representing some of the 
top Riesling producers. 


Of the respondents, only 8% drink 
Riesling once a week or more often, 
compared with 22% for Chardonnay, 
19% for Sauvignon Blanc, and 12% for 
Pinot Grigio. 56% said they seldom or 
never drink Riesling. 

Riesling’s versatility as a food wine 
has not reached even core wine drinkers 
(according to the research), despite 
many articles by prominent wine and 
food writers. Because of its diversity of 
styles and generally high acidity, 
Riesling is considered by many experts 
to be the top wine for pairing with a 
great variety of foods, from fresh fruit to 
sushi and pork chops. 


In terms of the occasions when 
Riesling is prominent, respondents men- 
tioned situations of casual drinking 
(with or without food) with Riesling as 
an aperitif wine; on picnic-type occa- 
sions; and in summer months. 

Compared with other wines such 
as Chardonnay, Riesling is rarely 
used as a “gift wine,” or served as 
part of an expensive meal in a restau- 
rant. Many respondents agreed that 
some of the world’s greatest wines 
are sweet, but also agreed that sweet 
wines are more suited to casual drink- 
ing, while dry wines are more suit- 
able with food. 

A very important finding from the 
study is that the “Millennial” genera- 
tion is far more open to try Riesling 
than older consumers. Millennials, 
now in their 20’s, comprise a very large 
new adult consumer segment. Their 
interest in wine in general, and 
Riesling in particular, may represent a 
major opportunity. 

Based on all their findings, Wine 
Opinions researchers John Gillespie 
and Christian Miller created a pro- 
posed segmentation of Riesling con- 
sumers, which will be of particular 
interest to Riesling producers as well as 
the IRF as it creates a communications 
strategy. The full report may be pur- 
chased from the IRF for $495 (send 
inquiries to jimtrezise@nywef.org). 


Riesling Taste Profile 

Following on these research findings, 
the IRF completed a “Riesling Taste 
Profile,” designed so that consumers can 
predict the taste they can expect from a 
particular bottle of Riesling. 

The profile is a voluntary technical 
guideline for winemakers and winery 
owners to describe their wines to con- 
sumers. The Riesling Taste Profile was 
developed for use by northern hemi- 
sphere wineries with 2008 vintage wines. 

“Riesling is made in many styles, 
from bone dry to sweet, and this versa- 
tility can be both a strength and a 
weakness,” says Dan Berger, who 
spearheaded the IRF project in consul- 
tation with Riesling winemakers. 
“Riesling’s many styles can fit almost 
any taste preference, but consumers 
may be put off if they expect one taste 
and get another. The taste profile will 
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enhance Riesling’s strength by letting 
consumers know the basic taste before 
they buy or open a bottle.” 

The IRF developed a technical chart 
of parameters involving the interplay 
of sugar, acid, and pH, which helps 
determine the probable taste profile of 
a particular wine. Another key step in 
the project was to identify appropriate 
terms for describing the relative dry- 
ness or sweetness of the wine. Four cat- 
egories are: Dry, Medium Dry, Medium 
Sweet, and Sweet. 

A simple graphic was prepared to 
indicate the four levels from Dry to 
Sweet, with a simple indicator of where a 
particular wine falls. This design by Book 
Marshall (New. York-based artist), has 
four options that may be used on back 
labels, merchandising materials, web 
sites, and elsewhere. The goal is to have a 
common, simple, consumer-friendly sys- 
tem to identify Riesling taste. 

“It is important to understand that 
these are simply recommended 
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guidelines which we think may be 
helpful, but the program is entirely 
voluntary,” adds Berger. “We hope 
that, over time, many Riesling pro- 
ducers will use the system because it 
will help consumers, and _ therefore 
help the wineries as well.” 

The International Riesling Founda- 
tion is a private, not-for-profit organiza- 
tion incorporated in Washington State, 
and currently operating without paid 
staff; all of the work is done by volun- 
teers on the Board of Directors, which 
includes over 30 people from throughout 
the world representing some of the top 
Riesling producers. 
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IRF winemaker 
guidelines 


THE SCALE 

It is proposed that the Inter- 
national Riesling Foundation sup- 
ports four sweetness categories for 
Riesling, as set forth below, using no 
numbers to designate the various cat- 
egories. They will be referenced only 
by the terms used for each category. 
Wineries are encouraged to use these 
categories on all their literature and 
labeling and verbally as a guide for 
wholesalers, retailers, restaurateurs, 
and consumers. 

In the following list, sugar and acid 
are listed in grams per liter. 
Dry — The ratio between acid and 
sugar would not exceed 1.0 acid to 
sugar. For example, a wine with 7.5 
grams of acidity and 6.8 grams of 
sugar would be in the same category 
as a wine with 9.0 grams of acid and 
8.1 grams of sugar. Similarly, a wine 
with 12 grams of sugar and 12 grams 
of acid would be dry. Wines that are 
totally or “near-totally” dry (such as 4 
grams per liter) will have a much 
lower ratio. For example, a wine with 
only 3 grams of sugar and a total acid- 
ity of 6 grams per liter will have a 
ratio of 0.5, and the wine is dry.) 
PH — It is assumed that the pH range 
of most Rieslings is between 2.9 and 
3.4. 3.1 is the “base” pH with which 
most winemakers will be working. If 
the pH of a wine is 3.1 or 3.2, it 
remains in the dry category. If the pH 
is 3.3 or 3.4, it moves up to Medium 
Dry. If the pH is 3.5 or higher, the 
winemaker may wish to move the 
wine to Medium Sweet. 
Mepium Dry — The ratio is 1.0 to 2.0 
acid to sugar. Example: a wine with 


7.5 grams of acid could have a maxi- 
mum sugar level of 15.0 grams. If the 
PH is above 3.3, it moves to Medium 
Sweet, and if the pH is as low as 2.9 or 
lower, the wine moves to Dry. 
Mepium Sweet — The ratio is 2.1 to 
4.0 acid to sugar. Example: a wine 
with 7.5 grams of acid could have a 
maximum sugar level of 30 grams. 
The same pH factor applies as with 
Medium Dry wine: if the pH rises to 
3.3, the wine moves up to Dessert, 
and if the pH drops to 2.9 the wine 
moves to Medium Dry. If the pH is 2.8 
or below (highly unlikely), the wine 
could be called Dry. 

Sweet — Ratio above 4.1, but using 
the pH adjustment, a sweeter wine 
with a ratio of 4.4 might actually be 
moved to Medium Sweet if the pH is 
significantly lower. It is vital that all 
IRF members adhere to the same ter- 
minology so when speaking to 
Riesling consumers about what is a 
dry wine and what is a medium dry 
wine, all winemakers are speaking 
the same language. This guideline 
should assist restaurants in that 
servers can verbally tell patrons what 
style of wine they will be getting. 


Alcohol and Sweetness 

Two issues have not been dis- 
cussed: alcohol level and how it 
relates to sweetness, and the form of 
sugar (glucose, fructose, etc.) in how 
consumers perceive the sweetness. 
IRF is aware of such issues, and will 
continue to discuss whether they 
should be included in future discus- 
sions regarding this chart. 

In deciding in which sweetness 
category a wine belongs, winemakers 
should use the ratios proposed, unless 
extraneous situations arise. The idea 
is to assign to each wine a ratio 
between the Titratable Acidity (TA) of 


“Increasing the awareness, under- 
standing, trial and sales of Riesling wines 
through a comprehensive, integrated sys- 
tem of industry cooperation, research, 
trade education, and consumer commu- 
nication,” is the IRF mission. 

Specific guidelines for use by winer- 
ies, and the label graphic are available 


the wine in grams per liter with the | 
residual sugar (RS), also in grams per 
liter. 

It is highly recommended that this 
guideline be used in conjunction with 
the IRF’s approved graphic interpre- 
tation, called “The Taste Profile,” 
which can be used on back labels, case 
cards, shelf-talkers, etc. For this pro- 
posal to have the greatest impact, the 
terms offered above for the four levels 
of sweetness remain unchanged. 

This guideline is a technical discus- 
sion for use mainly by winemakers 
and winery owners, who now will 
understand that all IRF members 
agree on what constitutes the approx- 
imate perceived sweetness level of 
Rieslings. Some of this material may 
be more technical than would be 
appropriate to publicize to con- 
sumers, but this explanation will be 
posted on the IRF web site for wine 
“geeks” who are interested in know- 
ing what strategy was employed to 
determine the four sweetness levels. 

The IRF understands and respects 
the fact that similar systems remain in 
place in Germany, Canada, and else- 
where, but firmly believes that this 
guide is ultimately simpler and bene- 
fits Riesling (and Riesling sales) to 
make it more understandable to new- 
comers. 

IRF members should remember 
that this guideline is completely vol- 
untary. No panel will monitor the use 
of the terms above. In unusual cir- 
cumstances (for example where a 
wine is a bit aberrational), winemak- 
ers may wish to solicit opinions of 
others to make an appropriate deci- 
sion on which term to use for a partic- 
ular wine. a 


= 


on the IRF website, drinkriesling.com. 
The IRF’s next major project is to create 
a web site portal to guide consumers to 
the best information on Riesling 

Jekel. Vineyards, one of many 
Riesling producers in the Brown- 
Forman family, will be one of the first 
wineries to use the Taste Profile on the 


2008 bottling in California, predicted to 
be Medium Dry. The Jekel 2007 
Monterey Riesling is 13.5% alcohol, 
1.08% RS, 0.66 TA, and 3.05 pH. | 


Information in this text was provided 
by Don Berger and Jim Trezise. 
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Marketing to 
moving targets 


Kurt Krause 


ine sales are up and 

growing. That’s good! 

But some will ask, and 

others should be asking: 
“How do I (a small or mid-size win- 
ery) obtain my share of the wine 
boom — or more important — keep 
and grow my share?” 

I recently conducted several inter- 
views with frequent wine drinkers to 
learn how they make wine-buying 
decisions. These wine consumers all 
have several opinions in common. 
They sheepishly admit that a higher 
price on a wine does lead them to 
perceive the wine’s quality to be 
superior. They all admit that their 
wine palates are constantly evolving 
and changing. They do not associate 
this tendency with a lack of brand 
loyalty, but as a positive trait. 

They equate constantly exploring, 
looking for more interesting wines, 
with having the same curiosity about 
seeking out tasty and exciting food 
dishes. How can wineries aim 
marketing at this constantly mov- 
ing target? 

Consider the following marketing 
approaches. Spread your message far 
and wide. Don’t count on your core 
customers alone to grow — or even 
sustain — your current sales. Submit 
your wines to recognized rating sys- 
tems. Market your wines aggressively 
on your website and through your 
wine club. Spread your product 
beyond your tasting room and back- 
yard into selected states by utilizing 
the three-tier system. 


Generate and promote wine 
ratings 

Submit your wines to be rated, 
because — though consumers don’t 
rely solely on ratings — a good rating 
may tip the wine-purchase decision in 
your favor. I confirmed this when | 
interviewed frequent wine drinkers. 
Businessman John Houlihan (Omaha, 
NE), and intellectual property attorney 
John Hale (McLean, VA), proudly label 
themselves as wine snobs. Both con- 
firmed that they rely somewhat on a 
rating system, particularly when they 
are contemplating buying brands that 
are not well-known. But, generally, 
they think use of a rating system is 
over-rated. 

Houlihan and Hale both have a 
favorite fine wine store where they 
purchase most wines. More than using 
a rating system, both rely heavily on 
recommendations of their respective, 
trusted wine store proprietors. 

Houlihan often buys wine by the 
case and shares bottles with friends. 
Although Hale might occasionally buy 
wine on the Internet, Houlihan never 
does. Hale recalls that he has pur- 
chased a wine based on points, only to 
find it not to his own personal taste. 
When faced with a choice of two or 
three favorite varietal wines from dif- 
ferent producers, Hales says, “I'd buy 
them all, just to make my own compar- 
isons!” Then he would buy a case of his 
favorite. 


Frustrated wine lovers? 

Jessie Brzezinski, a practicing psy- 
chologist (Charleston, SC), and her 
husband enjoy wine frequently. But a 


good rating is not going to influence 
her; she has no experience with rat- 
ings and does not really grasp the 
concept. Brzezinski says, “I do not 
believe I’ve ever heard a waiter or 
sommelier recommend a wine based 
on ‘points.’ If one of my friends 
would mention points, I would 
assume it was a joke.” 

Brzezinski adds that she feels she 
must be out-of-date if she chooses a 
wine based on the attractiveness of the 
label or the wine-producing region. 
“Maybe I'll buy the one with the little 
point-sticker waving at me. Not too 
expensive. Hmmm, what about this 
one: ‘Manager’s Suggestion’? No, its 
rating seems low! Why aren’t there any 
decent bottles on sale?” She reflects the 
true frustration so many wine lovers 
face while trying to shop for wines, to 
make a choice that might turn out to be 
“wrong.” 

What do these consumers have in 
common? Not one mention of brand 
loyalty. How can wineries aim mar- 
keting at this constantly moving 
target? 


Increase wine enjoyment 
by raising price 

Consider raising your prices to 
increase sales. Antonio Rangel and col- 
leagues at the California Institute of 
Technology thought the perception 
that higher price means higher quality 
might influence people, so they tested 
the idea. Results were revealed in a 
January 14, 2008, article by Randoph E. 
Schmid, Associated Press science 
writer.’ 

“ Apparently, raising the price really 
does make the wine taste better,” wrote 
Schmid. “At least that seems to be the 
result of a taste test. The part of the 
brain that reacts to a pleasant experi- 
ence responded more strongly to 
pricey wines than to cheap ones — 
even when tasters were given the same 
vintage in disguise.” 


Influence of the fine wine purveyor 

To examine the impact of a fine 
wine purveyor on a wine consumer, I 
visited family-owned Pasadena Liquors 
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& Fine Wines (run by Jim Valenty in St. 
Petersburg, FL), that has been trusted by 
wine lovers in the Tampa Bay area for 
decades. According to the Adams Guide 
2007, the greater Tampa area is ranked 
18th in U.S. wine sales, and Florida is 
ranked second in total U.S. wine sales. 


a 


Peter Celli, charismatic wine man- 
ager and a knowledgeable and 
respected wine veteran, has spent his 
career working in all tiers of the three- 
tier system and now applys his wine 
marketing expertise to Pasadena’s 
3,000 wine selections. He estimates that 
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1,000 of those wines are “hand-sell” 
items — wines that are not well-known 
and need “hands-on” selling to cus- 
tomers. 

Celli likes a rating system because: 
.. it takes the pressure off and lends 
third-party credibility, because it is not 
just me recommending the wine. In an 
either/or situation between several 
wines, the rated one will most likely be 
purchased.” 

Celli adds, from his experience, an 
interesting twist to the study that found 
that a higher price implies better qual- 
ity: “A higher price works best when the 
choice is between about three unusual 
or less frequently purchased wines. 
Let’s say I present three ports: a $9 bot- 
tle, a $13 bottle, and an $18 bottle. 
Chances are the customer will buy the 
$18 bottle. On the other hand, if I have 8 
to 10 California Cabernets ... in a wide 
price-spread ... it is not necessarily the 
more expensive one that will be 
bought.” Interesting! 

How can you enlist the help of a fine 
wine purveyor? Give him (or her) what is 
needed. Celli prides himself on service. 
Customers come in after having a great 
wine in a restaurant or on a trip and ask if 
he carries it. If he does not, (more likely 
than not) Celli tries to find it. If he can’t find 
it through normal distributor channels, he 
goes online to the winery’s website. 

Celli is constantly amazed at the lack 
of information on winery websites. He 
wants to know where the wines are sold, 
who the wholesaler is, or an easy way to 
reach someone competent at the winery 
who can answer his questions. Here is a 
guy on your side ... give him the tools! 

What other marketing help does 
Celli need from a small or mid-size 
winery website? “Give me tasting 
notes to download in an easy-to-print 
format from the website. Provide 
meaningful information. Be profes- 
sional — no fluff like ‘you can experi- 
ence the lilac influence, blah, blah, 
blah.’ Submit your wines to a nation- 
ally-known rating system and post the 
ratings. Be professional!” 


Ms 


Been there ... done that 
Eventually, our new favorite thing is 
eclipsed by our new new favorite thing. 
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We all experience this with restaurants. 
We find a great restaurant. We love the 
food, the ambiance, the wait staff. We go 
there regularly. The owner and his staff 
address us by name and make us feel 
like royalty. Then we stop going because 
of our fickle palates. The restaurant 
owner, if he is good, expects this. He 
knows not to count solely on his core 
customers. He markets ferociously to 
keep and grow his customer base — so 
should you! 

Market ferociously to keep and grow 
my customer base.” Make that your small 
or mid-size winery’s mantra. Robert M. 
Parker Jr. does. According to Dave 
DeSimone in the Pittsburgh Tribune (May 
23, 2007) in Pittsburgh, PA: Parker has 
50,000 fanatic followers who subscribe to 
his newsletter and hunt for his higher- 
rated wines. Yet he markets himself to 
thousands more wine lovers at every 
opportunity in order to maintain his 
50,000 subscription legion. So should you! 
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Wine business strategies 
for a global industry 


Robert Smiley, PhD 
Professor of Management, 
Director of Wine Studies, UC Davis 
Graduate School of Management 
Alison Crowe, Graduate Research 
Assistant 


oing Green and the eco- 

nomic downturn in the U.S. 

were two of five topics that 

Robert Smiley, professor and 
director of wine studies in the 
Graduate School of Management at the 
University of California, Davis, cov- 
ered in his tenth annual survey of win- 
ery executives. at the Wine Industry 
Financial Symposium, September 23, 
2008, Napa, CA. 

Smiley gathered opinions and pro- 
jections from 28 executives including 
seven large U.S. wineries, six Napa 
Valley wineries, one Sonoma County 
winery, three grapegrowers, one 
wine/ grape broker, and heads of other 
key wineries. 

The wine industry is making a con- 
certed effort to adopt environmentally- 
responsible practices, but sees a need 
for better education among both con- 
sumers and professionals on many 
“green” issues. “These industry lead- 
ers are very concerned that their firms 
authentically ‘walk-the-walk’ when it 
comes to environmental issues and 
that they not be accused of just “green- 
washing’ their businesses,” Smiley 
summed up. 

All executives interviewed said 
their firms were actively engaged in 
environmentally-friendly business 
activities, such as package redesign, 
use of biodiesel fuel, wastewater recla- 
mation, and developing “green” build- 
ing plans. They expressed concerns, 
however, over the lack of clarity in the 
wine industry and among consumers 


over what many environmental terms 
such as “sustainable,” “green,” and 
“low carbon footprint” actually mean, 
and how the wine industry can gen- 
uinely adopt environmentally-sensi- 
tive practices. © 

Survey respondents noted that ris- 
ing prices for gas, electricity, supplies, 
and transportation have significantly 
raised the cost of doing business across 
the industry, while wine consumption 
has been hurt by the general economic 
downturn. Smiley’s phone interviews 
were made in August, prior to the 
extraordinary nationwide economic 


events in September. 


Consumers are responding to rising 
gas and food prices by dining out less 
and buying less wine. Wine sales at 
both casual and high-end restaurants 
have suffered as a result, according to 
respondents. 

“Despite the downturn in wine 
sales, many of the wine executives sur- 
veyed believe the industry will survive 
the current economic slump on the 
strength of non-restaurant off-premise 
sales, particularly the moderately- 
priced ($10 to $14) wines,” Smiley 
added. “They are confident that the 
millennial generation’s love of wine 
provides a solid foundation for the 
industry.” 

Two additional survey topics were: 

¢ Impact of distributor and/or 
winery consolidation 

¢ Concern about long-term domestic 
grape supply 

Below are many responses that 
Smiley received in his survey: 


Q “Going green” — what are 
e you doing to address it; are 


you telling consumers about it? 
e There is no good definition or 
understanding between “green,” bio- 


dynamic, sustainable, organic — we 
are trying to come up with a cohesive 
and meaningful answer to the market- 
place when they ask about our level of 
green involvement. The issue is seman- 
tics and we want to be honest and 
accurate. 

e I think that is perceived as mar- 
keting more than reality; we let people 
know — consumers are always going 
to be very aware of this aspect of 
things. As an industry, we do better 
than most in terms of being kind to the 
environment, but one of the things 
that’s confusing to the customer is the 
difference between organic wine and 
wine made from organic grapes. 

e We are not communicating it to 
the consumer because it is complicated 
to say what we are doing. When I 
speak to consumer groups, I talk about 
those things — but it is hard to do that 
in the printed form because it is too 
complicated and takes too much time. 

¢ We have done a lot over the years 
environmentally because prior to all 
the publicity surrounding the topic, it 
really made good business sense, to 
take care of the vineyards you are 
farming, and to be careful with waste- 
water. It’s good business in a cost- 
sense. We have been farming sustain- 
ably for a while, we farm some parcels 
biodynamically. We are making 
advancements thanks to UC Davis. 

e It is very important to our posi- 
tioning and we have evidence that it 
has helped sales. We have basically 
doubled our bottle price to the con- 
sumer across the board on the back of 
this notion that our farming techniques 
are more costly, more handcrafted, and 
the consumer is buying it. It has 
enabled us to increase price and not 
suffer substantially in volume. 

e Weare doing a great deal, in fact 
one thing we are doing well is that we 
are waiting to have a big consumer 
push on it until we have our ducks ina 
row — the last thing we want to be 
involved with is what they call “green- 
washing,” which is talking green with- 
out being green. 

e Whatever you do on the environ- 
mental side better be real because 
eventually someone is going to come 
along and measure it and they are 
going to be looking to embarrass 
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people who have made environmental 
claims that are untrue. 

e Within our portfolio, we have a 
couple of organic wines which became 
a successful national program. We 
have seen increased interest in organic 
and sustainable wine. Our products 
are “eco friendly” and have received 
really great reception in the market- 
place. 

¢ Our vineyard is biodynamic and 
we are coaching all of our growers on 
biodynamic also, and that is helping 
them move in that direction — we are 
certainly moving very far away from 
chemical inputs. 

e We believe that the sustainable 
route on a long-term basis is a much 
better proposition than organic. In our 
minds, sustainable is a better, long- 
term help and solution to the environ- 
ment than organic. 

e We have a “green team” here — 
they are on the same par as our safety 
committee. They report regularly and 


we have an email blurb that goes to all 
employees so it is at the front of every- 
one’s mind. We are not really publiciz- 
ing it to our customers — the point 
here is to be green, not greedy. OK, 
sure, we're green, but I am not going to 
go out there and pound the drum on it. 

¢ We do stuff for the environment, 
but it is no big deal. We find that if you 
start to talk about your environmental 
efforts, then people say: what else 
aren’t you doing? Why aren’t you 
doing this? Why aren’t you doing that? 
You will never win that battle. 

e We introduced some new PET 
packaging in Canada, and it is selling 
just fine. We plan to continue to intro- 
duce it around the world. It looks just 
like a traditionally-shaped bottle. 

¢ Over the horizon, we plan to try 
to phase out styrofoam shippers — 
which we use because our bottle sizes 
vary so much. 

e We are doing more at our plants 
to make them more environment- 


CIATTI C 
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friendly — wastewater treatment 
plants and things of that sort. We are 
looking to reduce the amount of water 
we put on the land, recycling the water, 
and taking out certain chemicals that 
have salts. 


SUMMARY — All companies inter- 
viewed were actively engaged in a 
surprisingly large amount of “green 
business” activity, from package re- 
design to biodiesel to wastewater 
reclamation and green building plans. 
Many have new teams or company 
divisions devoted entirely to the issue. 
Industry principals acknowledge their 
consumer base and the industry itself 
remains unclear on what “sustain- 
able,” “green” or “low carbon foot- 
print” really means — and how best to 
address these issues. Education and 
clarity are needed to address the con- 
sumer desire for information. 
Businesses are just beginning to com- 
municate their efforts to the consumer 
— many interviewed are wary of a 
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“greenwashing” backlash and are try- 
ing to be open about efforts. 


Q Has the current economic 
e downturn affected your busi- 


ness and if so, how? 


e What has affected us the most 
revolves around economic condi- 
tions — the price of oil. That affects 
development and production costs; 
everything from gas and diesel to 
fertilizer to sulfur and pest control, 
and rodent control. 

e The economy has definitely had 
an impact on us and I think it is not 
going to turn around any time soon. 

¢ Consumers are trading dining- 
out dollars for gasoline dollars. 

e With gas prices increasing, din- 
ing out is one of the first areas of dis- 
cretionary spending people cut back 
on. 

e At the higher end of the spec- 
trum, we see softening in the more 
exclusive restaurants, the very high 
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end. This may be related to expense 
account money beginning to dry up. 

¢ There is some trading down at 
retail though we still see people buying 
premium on-premise. We definitely see 
the impact on dining, especially in the 
casual sector like Applebee’s or 
Friday’s, where the average American 
is going out with their family. The com- 
modity prices — gas and everything 
else — have really taken a bite out of 
that. 

e If you walked into a grocery 
store, you will see wine priced at $9.99, 
$10.99, or $16.99 on the floor. I think 
retailers, at least in the last six to eight 
months or so, have been putting their 
display towards lower-priced wines. 

¢ One thing we are not going to do 
is get into heavy discounting. We want 
to come out the other side with brands 
that have some margin in them. 

e It is absolutely affecting wine 
sales. We are as interested now in 
direct-to-consumer sales as we are with 


our national business. We have flirted 
with discounts and more value-added 
propositions, like gifts or waiving of 
tasting fees or discounts on shipping. 
We are using several “disguised” price 
reductions to make it more palatable 
for the direct consumer to want to do 
business with us in the discretionary 
world of wine. 

¢ Retailers and distributors have 
cut back on inventory, they are being 
much more cautious. | think it’s taken 
30 days inventory out of the system. 

e If we thought that distributors 
managed inventory before, they are 
micro-managing inventory now. 

° People are feeling that they should 
be scared even if their business looks 
OK. They are being more cautious so it is 
having an impact — our distributors 
thought the retailers were pushing back 
on them and therefore they’re pushing 
back on their suppliers. 

e We continue to see “premiumiza- 
tion” trends that have been true for the 
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last three or four years, and we see 
channel expansion — more and more 
retailers are getting into wine in a 
material way, all of which is helping 
sustain the growth trend. 

e From our perspective, the wine 
industry is out-performing the econ- 
omy, and we have looked at the last 
recessions and we have always outper- 
formed the economy as a whole. The 
off-premise business will also outper- 
form the on-premise business going 
back historically. 


SUMMARY — The cost of inputs (gas, 
electricity, supplies, transportation) has 
risen significantly and is affecting busi- 
ness costs and revenues, as consumers 
spend discretionary income on gas and 
food instead of wine and fine dining. 
Most wineries have seen consumers 
trading down in price-point at both on- 
and off-premise venues, while on- 
premise sales, especially at the “casual 
dining” and “very high end dining” 


levels are suffering. Though some are 
pessimistic, many executives believe 
the wine industry will survive the cur- 
rent downturn, with off-premise sales, 
$10 to $14 wines, and the Millennial 
generation’s love of wine contributing 
to its strength. 


Has distributor and/or winery 
e consolidation affected you and 
how? 
¢ How does it not affect anyone in 
this industry? The wholesale channel is 
the largest channel and when distribu- 
tors merge, it is like a tectonic shift. 
Every time it happens it puts more 
pressure on the smaller guys. How 
does the smaller supplier get the atten- 
tion of the wholesaler, especially when 
the end-consumer is not brand-loyal? 
¢ Distributors are quite honestly 
very disconnected from anything but 
the large wineries. It is a to-scale busi- 
ness and I understand it, anyone 
understands it, but if you are a little 
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guy in the three-tier system you are 
going to need help. 

e Frankly for smaller wineries, 
they have a heck of a time unless they 
get reviews that are so good that the 
distributor doesn’t actually have to sell 
your wine, they can just deliver it. It’s 
tough for the smaller guys. 

¢ [see a minor impact. The consoli- 
dation we are seeing tends to be more 
towards secondary smaller markets; it 
seems to be a lot of partnerships with 
smaller distributors and things like that. 

¢ It is kind of a systemic problem 
for the industry, the shrinkage of mid- 
size distributors and really the shrink- 
age of distribution altogether. Theo- 
retically, this should lead to a 
proliferation of small, independent 
wholesalers but I am not sure if it 
has yet led to the proliferation of 
small, independent, financially-solvent 
wholesalers. 

e We are in a world of consolida- 
tion. We have had consolidation at the 


wholesale end and at the winery end. 
People who have been in the business 
for generations want to get out, or the 
new generation doesn’t have the 
“stomach” for the industry — it is a 
part of our industry life. 

e Our winery is large enough 
where we can still have a significant 
share of voice with distributors but cer- 
tain markets are really consolidating 
down to two players, like in Oregon 
and Illinois. To some extent, the liquor 
business is the principal business that 
our distributors are in. Wine is becom- 
ing a more important part of their port- 
folio but spirits is a very, very profitable 
part of what they do. 

e Even with all the consolidation, 
the industry is still pretty fragmented, 
using almost any measure. Distributor 
and winery consolidation is related — 
retailers are getting larger and more 
powerful so you have to have the size 
and scale relative to them to be able to 
compete in those big accounts. 
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e The big guys are all trying to get 
bigger; that has been going on for years 
and I do not see what advantage that 
gives them, to tell you the truth. They 
do not seem to have any common 
threads across borders — we can do 
something in one state and the people 
in the same house in another state will 
have no idea what is going on. They do 
not seem very well-coordinated at the 
headquarters level. 

e We used to deal with non-profes- 
sional grape-buyers — a failed wine- 
maker was the guy who bought 
grapes. Now they are professional 
grape buyers, corporate types; they are 
well-educated and are good business 
people. Where we used to deal with 
four guys, we now deal with one and 
now there is a real inability to get 
things done. Anytime you want to do 
something creative or innovative you 
do not deal with the decision-maker 
anymore — now they have to go back 
to headquarters to check. 
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¢ Weare going to see more players 
coming in from overseas, like with the 
French buyer of Chateau Montelena. I 
see more Europeans, more Indians, 
Chinese coming in and buying proper- 
ties. It will have an effect on everyone 
in the industry but you may find that a 
lot of these new faces are private equity 
players, so you won’t necessarily see 
central consolidation. 

e Has it affected the grower right 
down to the ground? Absolutely. Ten 
years ago we were doing business with 
five or six different wineries that are 
now all owned by the big winery con- 
glomerates. They search out the lowest 
price and they force it down and you 
do not have a lot of options. 


Summary — Large players are content 
in their healthy positions in the books 
of the consolidating distributors and 
report they are only marginally 
affected by distributor consolidation. 
Small to medium-size brands and 
organizations exhibit continued (and 
growing) frustration with the three-tier 
system and the difficulty of gaining 
distributor attention. They are increas- 
ingly developing alternative channels 
like wine clubs and other consumer- 
direct outlets. 


Are you concerned about long- 
e term domestic grape supply? 

e The wine industry is globalizing, 
certainly supply is globalizing. When 
things are tight, there is still a lot of 
bulk wine flowing in from all over the 
world. The option to import bulk has 
been easier and more accessible to 
wineries than ever before. 

¢ Certainly, at the high end, dis- 
tinctive wines that can garner the 
highest prices won't be in jeopardy 
but for everyday wines, who knows, 
we'll be drinking wine — China in 
20 years. 

¢ If oil prices decline and the U.S. 
dollar strengthens and the economy 
strengthens, then I think imports will 
gain serious market share. If imports 
really flood the country, we will have 
plenty of grapes, there will be no prob- 
lem. 

e There is no place to plant 
Cabernet Sauvignon anymore. Lake 
County is just about the last frontier for 
any decent north coast acreage. 


Sonoma County has next to no 
Cabernet land, Napa County is all 
planted up — we are just out of land for 
Cabernet Sauvignon. 

¢ I would be concerned about 
Napa domestic grape supply because 
as more producers shift to public own- 
ership, there’s less passion devoted to 
land use issues and less attention given 
to actual dangers to grape-growing as 
a primary economic base in Napa 
Valley. Public companies do not devote 
a lot of time to this — you do not see 
big public company representatives at 
planning commission meetings or at 
the Supervisor’s offices. 

e Frankly, I would rather be in a 
situation of short supply rather than 
long supply — there is less competitive 
pressure. When there is a ton of supply 
you get 110,000 SKU’s approved by the 
TTB — that was last year. That’s a huge © 
number. 

e¢ We are still able to find or grow 
the grapes we need. I am concerned 
with too much supply! Just drive on 
Hwy 101 anytime and it is just wall-to- 
wall grapes — there are never enough 
great grapes, there are always too 
many ordinary grapes. We are defi- 
nitely over-planted. 

e Everybody’s short on water now 
and that is starting to affect the crop — 
people are cutting back on water. If we 
think the industry is in balance, the 
grape price has to increase and if grow- 
ers can make money, they will plant 
grapevines. Right now there are too 
many things that compete against 
grapes: alfalfa, almonds, walnuts, and 
tomatoes. Until grape prices improve, 
growers are not planting enough 
grapevines. 

¢ People got their financial fingers 
burned very badly in the last crunch in 
2001. Almonds are hotter than a pistol 
so growers are making a lot of money 
planting almonds — many growers 
have ripped out winegrapes in favor of 
almonds. In the Central Valley, it is 
going to be very difficult to get grow- 
ers to go back to grapes. 

e If you look at the cost of land in 
California and the cost of doing busi- 
ness here, I guess you could ask your- 
self, in 20 years will grapes be econom- 
ically viable given the cost of land in 
California? 
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e It is becoming more difficult 
and heck of a lot more expensive — 
how do you make great wine with a 
$250,000/acre vineyard, how do you 
pay $1,000 for a barrel, and $5,000 for 
a ton of grapes? How do you make a 
business plan on those kinds of num- 
bers? 

e At the end of the day, will the 
bank lend the money to develop a 
vineyard and have it not even be worth 
market price? The Central Valley is 
already that way, the Delta and Lodi 
are somewhat there, and the Central 
Coast is there, depending on where 
you are. Unfortunately, somehow 
demand will be met, with imports — 
bulk or bottled. 

e We are in part of the cycle where 
there will be slow planting going on — 
as of now, the major buyers are not 
willing to pay enough for new plant- 
ings to have a rush on it. In a normal 
cycle you would have a couple of years 
of building up demand and then a rush 
to plant. I think we will see that rush in 
a couple of years, but it will be a longer 
rush because it is now so expensive to 
plant. 

¢ We will manage through it like 
we have in the past. I have a fairly 
rational view of it, especially now with 
real estate values going backwards, it is 
easier to get a return on the land. 
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Summary - Some feel a shortage will 
be avoided by imports rushing in 
when the dollar strengthens; some 
believe that rising land and input 
costs will further make planting a 
vineyard in California an economic 
non-starter. Some feel a shortage is 
happening — will happen only in 
Napa and Sonoma Counties, espe- 
cially only with hot varieties there 
like Cabernet Sauvignon and Pinot 
Noir. In the Central Valley (and in 
some places on the Central Coast) it 
is a question of grapes versus other 
crops — can the price of grapes be 
high enough for growers to plant 
them and keep them in the ground? 


What will we be talking about 
e in five to ten years; what is on 
the horizon? 


¢ Packaging is going to move a lot 
in the next five to 10 years and it is 
going to be exacerbated because of the 
environmental issue. The trend 
towards heavier bottles will not be 
profitable from a cost and transporta- 
tion viewpoint. There will be some 
small percentage at the high end that 
stays in cork forever because of the tra- 
dition and ceremony, but a majority of 
wines will be in screw caps if they're in 
a bottle. We will see things like tetra 
packs for less expensive wines. 
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¢ The carbon footprint thing will 
become a bigger deal. Retailers, 
restaurateurs, and consumers will 
continue to weigh in — it is an exten- 
sion of the global warming challenge 
and it is something we all have to 
worry about. 

¢ The war for talent is big. We 
have to work to attract the best and 
brightest into our industry if we are 
going to fully capitalize on the 
growth potential in front of us. How 
are we going to attract and retain 
them to sustain our operations? Does 
our industry attract talent and does 
it retain talent? 

e In California, it is labor, espe- 
cially if construction picks up. There 
are other issues — one is water. In 
California, there is an anti-business 
climate at the legislature level and it 
makes it really hard to jump through 
all these labor laws. All this sort of 
stuff makes it hard to do business. 

e Water, more state regulations, 
anywhere from just growing the 
grapes to making the wine, just dealing 
with state and regional water control 
boards. Every time you turn around 
there is a new tax for something and 
we are always fighting for our water 
rights. We have riparian rights where 
we are and it is a constant battle to 
keep those. 
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¢ The environmental issue will 
become more and more center stage. 
Striking the balance between being 
responsible environmentally but 
also in terms of sustaining the busi- 
ness economically. How can you do 
the right thing but also be competi- 
tive? 

e We will still be talking about the 
three-tier system and distributors. It is 
supposed to be value-added and what 
the &*$%# are they doing? They are a 
very expensive trucking company! If 
all they are doing is delivering wine 
from point A to point B, there are a lot 
of other players who could get 
involved. 

¢ I would be surprised if we are 
not still talking about the three-tier 
system. It is just going to go bust. It 
is an antiquated dinosaur in a global . 
village led now by the internet, infor- 
mation, and the likes of UPS and 
FedEx. The virtual guys will happen 
and people will get the idea of creat- 
ing alliances with Fed Ex, UPS, and 
DHL about how you intermediate 
the distribution of wine. There is 
going to have to be some kind of 
meltdown — we are going to be 
looking back on this curious fix that 
the distributors had us in for 70 
years. 

¢ California wines in general do 
not deliver great value. As the econ- 
omy becomes more stretched, peo- 
ple need more value. I think wines 
are going to be pretty marginal right 
now and if they get squeezed any 
more, I just do not see prices getting 
driven down — I think a lot of 
wineries are just not going to sur- 
vive. 

e There will be more opportunity 
long-term to export. You’d better be 
exporting — you have to be a part of 
that. A lot of those markets — China 
would be the best example — will take 
five to 10 years to develop so we need 
to be poised to take advantage of it 
when they’re ready. 

e The big issue is going to be 
alcohol abuse. You are going to have 
a tremendous backlash with the pub- 
lic between teenage drinking and 
drunk driving — it is just the begin- 
ning. Look what has happened in 
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Australia, and in England. Once 
these movements start they go 
around the world. 

e The route to market for wine is 
getting more and more difficult. 
There is not a clear way for that to get 
better in the future. We will see some 
small distributors popping up but 
their cost of doing business will get 
higher and higher. That is where the 
big distributors will ultimately win 
because their cost of delivery and 
economies of scale work in their 
favor. 

e It is nice to see that the wine 
industry may be one of the brighter 
stars in the economy as we go for- 
ward. 

e We are not going to see any 
slow down in the move towards pre- 
mium wine. It is not like people are 
going back and drinking inexpensive 
jug wines. That is a trend that has 
been going on for 30 years now. That 


growth has transcended all of the 
economic cycles over the years and it 
is more of a long-term trend — it will 
continue. 

e Long-term demand looks great, 
when I look at the Millennial genera- 
tion, all that looks good. We have to be 
innovative and on our toes because 
competition is not going to loosen up 
at all. 


SumMMarRY — Demand for labor and 
water, and the high cost of inputs, 
make doing business increasingly diffi- 
cult; frustrations with the three-tier 
system persist. The industry needs to 
be sensitive to a growing public back- 
lash about alcohol abuse and underage 
drinking. Environmental issues, global 
warming, and decreasing our carbon 
footprint will grow in importance — 
the global consumer is watching. There 
are some short-term concerns but 
optimism is high. a 
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Functions and benefits of 


for fermentation/elevage 


Nicolas Tiquet-Lavandier, 
Marie Mirabel, 
Dominique de Beauregard 
Taransaud Tonnellerie, Cognac, France 


at is an oak barrel for? The 

French word “élevage,” 

which means bringing up, 

can give us a Clue. It is to 

achieve the potential of a wine through 

maturation and to enrich it with new 

characteristics that come from oak. This 

involves a long process that is respectful 
of the nature of the wine. 

Barrels can be used for alcoholic and 


malolactic fermentation prior to éle- | 


vage, but it is quite unusual to use bar- 
rels for fermentation only and not for 
élevage —_ afterwards. 
Indeed, most often bar- 
rels are used mainly for 
élevage. What occurs 
during élevage? - 

What are the func- 
tions of barrels and 
what benefits can we 
expect from them? 

Barrels serve to: 

e Enrich the wine with 
new compounds, 

e Play a role as an 
interface between the 
wine and the environ- 
ment, and 

e Allow specific physi- 
cal reactions to occur. 


FIRST FUNCTION — 
Enriching the wine 
with new compounds 
Which compounds are 
released into a wine and 
how do they improve a 
wine? To answer these 


External atmosphere: 
humidity 
temperature 

ventilation 


questions we need to look more closely at 
the raw oak and its chemical composition. 


a. Raw oak composition 

Different polymers are clearly iden- 
tified in oak. 

Figure II shows the chemical struc- 
ture of these different compounds. 

Two sugar polymers are present. 
Cellulose represents 40% of oak’s chemical 
composition and contributes to its 
strength, and hemicellulose represents 
25%. Both of these sugar polymers pro- 
vide support. There is also a phenol poly- 
mer called lignin, which represents 25% of 
the oak and helps to add structure to the 
oak. These polymers will not be released 


Figure I: Reactions and exchanges with the barrel as membrane. 
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in the wine but they will be transformed 
during the barrel making processes. 

Some extractable components are 
also present, that are releasable. About 
10% of the oak components are pheno- 
lic compounds (tannins, phenols, 
coumarins — bitter phenols, etc.). 
Between 1 to 5% are represented by - 
other components such as minerals, ter- 
penes, and aromatic compounds. 

The geographical origins of the oak, 
the forest where it comes from, and the 
type of grain will influence the chemi- 
cal composition of the wood. 


b. Compounds released from oak 
into the wine 
There are two main 


categories: 
Aromatic compounds 
such as __ lactones, 


eugenol, and _ vanillin 
that will contribute to 
the flavor of the wine. 
Wood _ polyphenols 
and ellagitannins will 
contribute to the struc- 
ture and taste of the 
wine. 

First, in terms of fla- 
vor, different aromas 
are identified: 
eFurfural (almonds 
and smoke), 
¢ Methyloctalactone 
(coconut), 
¢ Eugenol, isoeugenol 
(cloves and spices), 

e Vanillin (vanilla), 
¢Maltol, —cyclotene 
(caramel and _ toffee), 
and 

¢ Guaiacol 
notes). 


ion and | 


POROSITY 


wood pores 


(smoky 
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Figure II: adding oak compounds to wine 


Composition of oak: OH 
CH;O Q 


Hemicellulose 
25% 


OH OH 


Cellulose 
Extractable components: 40% 

* ~10% phenolic compounds (tannins, phenols, coumarins, etc.) 

© 1-5% other components: minerals, terpenes, aromatic compounds, etc. 


This composition depends on quality factors and selection of the trees, and will be modified by 
the different cooperage processes. 
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Figure III: Benefits of élevage 
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The bouquet of a wine aged in bar- 
rels is therefore richer and more com- 
plex than that of unoaked wine. 

Second, some compounds influence 
barrel taste and mouthfeel. Tannins 
from winegrapes represent between 2 
and 4 ¢/L. But oak tannins extracted 
by ageing in a barrel can be up to 
0.2 g/L. These oak tannins have strong 
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antioxidant properties. They make the 
wine more tannic (enriching its struc- 
ture) and they also make it tastier. 

At the same time, other components 
add some sweetness to the wine. 

The cooperage processes, such as 
the seasoning of staves and the differ- 
ent barrel-making steps including 
toasting, will change the oak composi- 
tion and in particular the nature and 
the concentrations of the above-men- 
tioned compounds. 


SECOND FUNCTION — 
The barrel is a membrane between 
wine and cellar environment. 

When we discuss the environment of 
a barrel, we refer to the cellar’s humidity, 
average temperature, and ventilation. 


a. Oxygen 

Oxygen in the atmosphere will 
interact with wine in a barrel. The per- 
meability and porosity of the barrel 
allow for several interactions: 
¢ Oxygen can enter the barrel 
between the bung and the staves and 
then dissolves in the wine. 
¢ Oxygen can travel through the 
wood of the barrel. 

° Oxygen can enter between the 
staves into the wine. 

Different steps in the winemaking 
process also allow oxygenation to 
occur. The following statistics are what 
we found in different sources in the 
technical literature. 
¢ During each racking, 6 mg/L of 
oxygen dissolves into the wine, 

e Each topping up of a barrel adds 
around 4 mg /L to the wine, and 

¢ Maturation itself — the transfer of 
oxygen when the wine remains in the 
cask — can represent 35 mg/L. 

In summary, a large amount of oxy- 
gen is brought to a wine during éle- 
vage in barrels, through the barrels 
themselves and during different steps 
of élevage (racking and topping up). 


b. Reactions allowed by this 

interaction with oxygen 

Barrels in the cellar are interacting 
with the environment. Oxygen crosses 
the limits of the barrel through different 
pathways, and is diluted into the wine. 
Oxygen allows ethanal to be produced in 
the wine. Both oak and wine polyphenols 
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can interact with ethanal and generate 
different combinations: between tannins, 
between anthocyanins, and between tan- 
nins and anthocyanins together. 

The consequences of these chemical 
reactions are the following: 
e The color of the wine is stabilized 
and its intensity increases, 
e There is a decrease in the bitterness 
and astringency of the wine, and 
e Tannins are transformed to give the 
wine its softness. 


c. Other exchanges through 

the membrane 

One must consider porosity to gas and 
permeability to liquid and gas. If it works 
one way for oxygen (from outside to 
inside the barrel), it can work the other 
way for components such as ethanol, 
water, and gas as carbon dioxide. 
Although there is an apparent loss, the 
wine becomes more concentrated — this 
phenomenon is called the angels’ share. 


THIRD FUNCTION — 
Physical properties of oak allow 
certain reactions to occur. 

Barrels are good in that they stabi- 
lize and protect the wine in them. 
Indeed, oak vessels limit variations in 
temperature as their temperature con- 
ductivity is more than 100 times less 
than stainless steel. 

What is more, because barrels are 
small vessels, they allow certain col- 
loidal reactions to occur. Among these 
reactions, the precipitation of unstable 
compounds allows the clarification of 
the wine. It is also possible to do the 
ageing on lees — known as reductive 
ageing — which gives the wine some 
body and sweetness. 


Conclusion 

To sum up, here are the main benefits 
of ageing (élevage of) wine in a barrel: 
Improves the wine’s stability, 
Deepens the color of the wine, 
Gives the wine more balance, 
Contributes to the taste of the wine, 
Helps the body become fatter, and 
Adds to the flavor of the wine. 
All these different parameters deter- 
mine a great part of wine quality, mak- 
ing barrels a crucial tool for winemak- 
ing and contributing to wine style. 1 
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THE Boswett COMPANY 

With 30-plus years of cooperage 
experience, The Boswell Company 
offers French, American, and Eastern 
European 225L and 228L oak barrels 
with personality and consistent quality. 
Artisan-level coopers operate with ded- 
ication and integrity. Doing business 
with Boswell Company is economically 
attractive, easy, and pleasant. 

Tonnellerie de MERCUREY is a 
Burgundy cooperage specializing in 
225L and 228L barrels for Pinot Noir, 
Chardonnay, and Syrah. All stave 
wood is split and seasoned at owner 
Nicolas Tarteret’s mill in Champagne. 
Evolved from trials started at 


Domaine Lorenzon, proprietary long 


BOREAL 


toasts are de MERCUREY hallmarks. 

Tonnellerie BOSSUET is owned 
and operated by Jean-Louis and his 
family. Thin-stave BOSSUET 225L bar- 
rels have found success with Merlot, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Cabernet Franc, 
and Sauvignon Blanc. Jean-Louis per- 
sonally selects and sources quality 
French oak to be split at his mill and 
seasoned on-premise, in open-air 
chimney stacks. In the tonnellerie, 
master coopers build each BOSSUET 
barrel from start to finish. 

Tonnellerie OLPOL has been sourc- 
ing Ukranian oak for more than 13 
years. Fine grain 225L and 228L oak 
barrels from OLPOL are known for 
their vanillin and mild tannins. 

Tonnellerie MARGO specializes in 
three-year air-dried oak from the 
Carpathian mountains in Romania. 
MARGO coopers.build each 225L and 
228L barrel from start to finish. 

For more information, contact: 

The Boswell Company 

1000 Fourth St. #640, San Rafael, CA 94901 

tel: 415/457-3955; fax: 415/457-0304 

website: www.boswellcompany.com 
PLEASE SEE BOSWELL COMPANY AD, PAGE 74. 


CANTON COOPERAGE 

“American tradition, French know- 
how” perfectly describes the philoso- 
phy of barrel making at Canton 
Cooperage. As part of the Chene & Cie 
group (along with Taransaud and 
Kadar), Canton Cooperage combines 
the best of American and French 
coopering techniques in the produc- 
tion of premium American oak barrels. 


a 
CANTON 


Canton Cooperage (Lebanon, Ken- 
tucky), is in the heart of the Appa- 
lachian hardwood forest. Proximity to 
high-quality white oak allows Canton 
to select the very best wood. The cli- 
mate of central Kentucky is ideal for 
open-air seasoning of the oak (origin 
and aging of all Canton oak is certified 
by the international certification 
agency Bureau Veritas). 

Barrel toasting, another key to qual- 
ity coopering, is done according to 
time-tested French techniques, com- 
bined with the most modern tempera- 
ture-control technology. 

Winemakers may choose from two 
product lines of Canton Cooperage 
barrels. Canton’s GRAND CRU barrel 
is made from fine grain, 36- or 48- 
month American oak and is notable 
for subtle sweetness and spice. The 
Canton VINTAGE barrel is made from 
American oak (air-dried for a mini- 
mum of 24 months), and features dis- 
tinctive vanilla, caramel, and almond 
characters. 

All Canton barrels are available in 
225-, 228-, or 265-liter capacity. 

For more information, contact: 

Canton Cooperage 

5803 Skylane Blvd.#C Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707/836-9742; fax: 707/836-9759 

website: www.cantoncooperage.com 
PLEASE SEE CANTON COOPERAGE AD, PAGE 69. 
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J. RETTENMAIER USA 

For 130 years, J. Rettenmaier & 
Sohne has manufactured high quality 
wood and fiber products from native 
European forests. Best Oak Premium 
oak chips are a continuation of that 
legacy. Produced from certified sus- 
tainable French forests with the high- 
est quality German manufacturing 
standards, Best Oak Premium oak 
chips have unmistakable aromatic and 
technical properties, compared with 
competitive products. 

Only the highest quality aged 
French Oak is toasted by J. Retten- 
maier & Sdhne’s convection method, 
to produce the most consistent chip 
size and toast levels on the market for 
repeatable performance year after 
year. Best Oak Premium oak chips are 
available in three chip sizes and three 
toast levels. 


J. RETTENMAIER USA LP 
. ~ >> 
SRS) 

ld 

J. Rettenmaier & Sdhne’s newest 
innovation is Best Oak Dust-Free 
Powder — oak powder for harvest 
with up to 90% less dust and handling 
issues, compared to traditional oak 
powders. 

J. Rettenmaier & Sdohne’s commit- 
ment to winemaking led to the propri- 
etary “Aroma Safe” protection con- 
cept. In addition to moisture and rot 
protection, the aroma remains the 
same as on the day of toasting, even 
after several months of storage. Best 
Oak Premium products are available 
in the USA and Canada from J. Retten- 
maier USA, LP, www,jrsusa.com. 

For more information, contact: 

J. Rettenmaier USA LP 

16369 US 131 Highway 

Schoolcraft, MI 19087 

tel: 877/895-4099; fax: 269/679-2364 

e-mail: info@jrsusa.com 

website: www,jrsusa.com 
PLEASE SEE J. RETTENMAIER AD, PAGE 26. 
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ARTISAN BARRELS 

Since 1997, Artisan Barrels offers wine- 
makers a one-stop shop for well-con- 
structed barrels, and wooden and con- 
crete wine tanks, from several Artisan 
coopers in Burgundy, Bordeaux, Cognac, 
Missouri, and Hungary, who craft consis- 
tently high-quality barrels and tanks. 


va 
darTels 


Artisan Barrels added Nomblot con- 
crete wine tanks to its portfolio in 
2008, with an array of fermentation, 
ageing, and storage concrete tanks 
with stainless steel accessories. 

Rousseau (in Burgundy) offers 
Piano and Allegro barrels for 2009, 
where proprietary toasting and forest 
selection are aimed at shorter-aged 
whites or reds. Rousseau open-top fer- 
mentors, maturation tanks, and 
round/oval casks are available if 
ordered before spring 2009. 

Saint Martin offers 15- and 30-gallon 
French oak barrels for home winemak- 
ers, winery split lots and/or topping 
needs, and a full range of standard 
and red wine fermentation barrels. 

Allary, Rousseau, Saint Martin, and 
Balazs puncheons and hogsheads are 
recommended for wines requiring 
minimal oak extraction and gentle oak 
exchange. Balazs barrels, built in 
Hungary with dependable craftsman- 
ship, are distributed exclusively by 
Artisan Barrels in California, Oregon, 
and Washington (24- and 36-month 
air-dried oak is available). 

A&K Cooperage offers winemakers 
a Missouri oak price-sensible solution 
to gracefully age wines such as Zinfan- 
del, Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, or 
Petite Sirah. 

For more information, contact: 

Artisan Barrels 

Jéréme Aubin 

6050 Colton Blvd, Oakland, CA 94611 

tel: 510/339-0170; fax: 510/339-0173 

e-mail: jerome@artisanbarrels.com 

website: www.artisanbarrels.com 
PLEASE SEE ARTISAN BARRELS AD, PAGE 28. 


BARREL BUILDERS 

Barrel Builders is the exclusive dis- 
tributor for Tonnellerie Marchive bar- 
rels (France), Budapesti Kadar barrels 
(Hungary), and East Bernstadt Cooper- 
age (EBC) barrels from Kentucky. 

Budapesti Kadar (BK) has been 
crafting 225L barrels in Hungary for 
more than 50 years, using wood exclu- 
sively from the fabled Zemplen forest 
in the Carpathian Mountains. Long 
the pre-eminent cooperage in Central 
Europe, BK has become a mainstay of 
premium wine programs in wineries 
around the world. 

Tonnellerie Marchive still uses a 
long, slow toasting process that they 
pioneered in Jarnac 60 years ago to 
produce premium oak barrels. 
Marchive is situated in the province of 
Bordeaux, between the vineyards of 
Medoc and Cognac, a short distance 
from some of the best French forests 
(Allier, Nevers, and Troncais). 


East Bernstadt Cooperage (EBC) 
builds 60-gallon barrels for Barrel 
Builders from three-year air-dried 
Quercus alba sourced in the Daniel 
Boone National Forest in the heart of 
the Appalachian Mountains. 

Barrel Builders offers a full range of 
French (Quercus robur) and American 
(Quercus alba) oak chips. Both are 
medium-size chips with a medium or 
medium-plus toast. 

For more information, contact: 

Barrel Builders, Inc. 

PO Box 268, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/942-4291; fax: 707/942-5426 

e-mail: Phil@barrelbuilders.com 

website: www.barrelbuilders.com 
PLEASE SEE BARREL BUILDERS AD, PAGE 48. 


BOouCcHARD COOPERAGES 

Bouchard Cooperages is a barrel 
brokerage representing: 

Les Tonnelleries de Bourgogne 
(Dam — Meursault and Billon — 
Beaune) has provided barrels and 
puncheons to American producers of 
Chardonnay, Pinot Noir, and other 
fine wines for more than 20 years. Both 
cooperages specialize in French and 
Eastern European oak barrels and 
puncheons. 


Vicard Tonnelleries (Cognac) is a 
100% family-owned and operated 
company, ISO 9002-certified for barrel 
fabrication. The latest technology is 
incorporated with age-old tradition to 
control the heating process and pro- 
duce barrels, puncheons, and tanks 
made from high-quality French, 
Eastern European, and American oak. 

Tonnellerie Cadus (Ladoix-Serigny) 
is a partnership formed by Maison 
Louis Jadot of Burgundy, Vicard 
Tonnelleries, and Vincent Bouchard to 
produce ultra-premium barrels. All 
Cadus staves are air-dried in 
Burgundy for at least 30 months. 

Arobois (Gagnac Sur Cere) is a pre- 
mium manufacturer of French oak 
powders, chips, and blocks made from 
cooperage-grade oak staves that are 
air-dried and toasted on-site. 

In partnership with the above coop- 
ers, Bouchard Cooperages invites cus- 
tomers to access the company’s web- 
site, www.bouchardcooperages.com, 
which contains results of an analytical 
survey of barrels, a current price list, 
and other interesting information 
about the cooperage industry and 
these suppliers. 

For more information contact: 

Bouchard Cooperages 

PO Box 60, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/257-3582, fax: 707/254-0852 

e-mail: office@bouchardcooperages.com 

website: www.bouchardcooperages.com 
PLEASE SEE BOUCHARD COOPERAGES AD, PAGE 40. 
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Demptos Napa COOPERAGE 

You don’t have to be an enological 
Rip Van Winkle to have missed the 
dramatic developments at Demptos! 
During 19 years of Francois family 
ownership, the Bordeaux cooperage 
was modernized and new cooperages 
constructed in Napa, CA, Szigetvar, 
Hungary, and Logrono, Spain. Demptos 
Cooperages use their oak selections to 
produce world-class French, Ameri- 
can, and Hungarian oak barrels for 
some of the world’s finest wines. 

Demptos selects tight-grain Ameri- 
can white oak from heavy clay and 
gravel soils within a 50-square-mile 
area in southern Missouri. Following 
natural seasoning (27 to 36 months), 
the staves and headwood are sweet 
and ready for coopering into 228L 
Burgundy and 225L Bordeaux Export- 
style barrels. Traditional oak-fire 
bending and toasting (minimum of 50 
minutes) allow complete development 
of toasty, sweet oak flavors in the fin- 
ished barrels. 


Backed by the Demptos research 
department, French and Hungarian 
oak barrels are coopered in Burgundy 
and Bordeaux styles, and custom oak 
tanks. Ten forest selections and 12 bar- 
rel styles promise the best barrels to 
complement the wine. 

Visit Demptos Napa Cooperage for 
a complete tour and barrel seminar. 
The staff, including Mark Heinemann, 
Julie Guffy, Tom Payette, Michael 
Dine, and Will Jamieson look forward 
to working with you in 2009! 

For more information, contact: 

Demptos Napa Cooperage 

1050 Soscol Ferry Rd., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/257-2628; fax: 707/257-1622 

e-mail: info@demptosusa.com 

website: www.demptosusa.com 
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KELVIN COOPERAGE 

Kelvin Cooperage has been family- 
owned and operated since being 
founded in 1963. Attention is given to 
every aspect of coopering providing 
clients the best barrel possible. The 
toasting process guarantees a deep, 
penetrating, and consistent toast from 
year to year, including the new Hydra- 
Toast” regimen which significantly 
softens tannins. 


American oak is sourced from the 
best mills in the best oak regions. 
French oak is coopered in Louisville 
from tight grain Centre of France oak. 
All Kelvin oak is exposed to 
Kentucky’s climate, and is naturally 
air-dried for at least 24 months. 

VinOak USA now represents Kelvin 
Cooperage on the West Coast. The 
relationship with VinOak allows 
Kelvin to offer unsurpassed levels of 
service and cutting-edge sensory and 
quality control analysis. 

For more information, contact: 

Kelvin Cooperage 

Kentucky: Paul McLaughlin, 

Kevin McLaughlin 

1103 Outer Loop, Louisville, KY 40219 

tel: 502/366-5757; fax: 502/366-0155 

e-mail: paul@kelvincooperage.com 

website: www.kelvincooperage.com 

West Coast Sales: 

VinOak USA 

Ian Hartnett 

537-F Stone Rd, Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/315-4177; fax: 707/746-7471 

e-mail: ihartnett@vinoakusa.com 

website: www.vinoakusa.com 


KNOX INDUSTRIES 

Mel Knox represents two of the best 
cooperages in the world: Tonnellerie 
Taransaud and Tonnellerie Freres. 

Tonnellerie Taransaud (Merpins, 
France) supplies many kinds of barrels 
to the greatest wine estates in the 
world. The Taransaud secret is two- 
fold: excellent stock of naturally air- 
dried wood (all age-certified by 
Bureau Veritas) and great attention to 
detail. For example, a thermocouple 
measures the temperature of barrels 
when toasting. Time and temperature 
are closely monitored, so there are no 
surprises. 

Besides making 225-liter barrels, 
Taransaud offers 350-liter, 500-liter, 
and 600-liter barrels, plus tanks, round 
casks, and ovals. 

In the past 10 years, Taransaud has 
installed many oak tanks, ovals, and 
round casks in Oregon and California, 
including 56 tanks for the To-Kalon 
Room at Robert Mondavi Winery, 12 
tanks for Niebaum-Coppola, and 
many special tanks at Harlan Estate. 
Tanks at Harlan and Niebaum- 
Coppola/Rubicon have stainless steel 
tops with a removable inner cap that 
are ideal for fermentation and/or stor- 
age. 

Tonnellerie Francois Freres is 
respected for its work with top 
Domaines in Burgundy, California, 
and the world. Both Burgundy and 
Bordeaux-shape barrels are available. 
In 1999, the Francois Freres group 
bought 50% interest in Trust Inter- 
national, a producer of Hungarian oak 
barrels. As the species of oak found in 
Hungary are the same as those in 
France, barrels resulting from this 
alliance have been of great interest to 
winemakers. The results of the 
Francois investment have been excel- 
lent, yet well-priced barrels that are 
allocated. 

For more information, contact: 

Knox Industries 

Mel Knox 

505 29th Ave., San Francisco, CA 94121 

tel: 415/751-6306; fax: 415/221-5873 

e-mail: mel@knoxbarrels.com 

website: www.knoxbarrels.com 
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Mercier USA, INC. 


From forest to cellar, quality control 
is a priority. Mercier owns their own 
mill, which, combined with new 
buildings and modern machinery, 
ensures consistent and repeatable 
quality. Each barrel is coded to certify 
wood, air-drying time, and all manu- 
facturing details. When wineries ask 
for the same barrel as in the previous 
year, Mercier can deliver. 

Master Cooper Frederic Mercier 
uses oak obtained exclusively from 
French forests that have proven to be 
consistent, continuous sources of pre- 
mium oak. Available barrels include: 
225L Bordeaux with 27mm or 22mm 
staves, Chateau Ferre, or the Tradition 
with chestnut hoops, and 228L 
Burgundy barrels in Export style, or 
Tradition. 


MERCIER 


The “Delicate” toast is available for 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir. Mercier 
also offers 500L puncheons. 

Mercier’s team of experienced wine- 
makers provides knowledgeable help 
to fine-tune barrel choices. Mercier 
experts can help winemakers create 
their favorite barrels, glass in hand, in 
the cellar. 

For more information, contact: 

Mercier USA, Inc. 

PO Box 2267, Napa, CA 94558 

Krimo Souilah 

tel: 707/227-8586; fax: 707/251-5811 

e-mail: krimo@mercierusa.com 

Melinda Elledge 

tel: 707/225-2624; fax: 707/226-3238 

e-mail: melinda@mercierusa.com 

web: www.mercierusa.com 
PLEASE SEE MERCIER USA AD, PAGE 87. 


MiIsTRAL BARRELS, INC. 

In 2005, Mistral Barrels launched a 
new Odysé Convection Toasted” barrel 
to the international market. Three years 
later, the innovative barrel results are 
remarkable, and all over the world, the 
convection toasting method is seen as a 
revolution for the wine industry, chang- 
ing the way barrels are made. 


This convection toasting technology 
is not only applicable to alternative 
oak products, but for the first time 
ever, is now available in barrels also. It 
presents advantages for penetration 
and homogeneity of the toast, and pre- 
cise control over the liberated aromas, 
while proprietary software controls 
temperatures within 0.10 of a degree. 
Odysé barrels are totally predictable, 
replicable, and customizable. 

This patented process, owned by 
Mistral Barrels, opens an entire world 
of new possibilities in the creation of 
wine with personality. Today, Mistral 
Barrels has developed and built a 
highly sophisticated, laboratory-scale 
convection toasting apparatus, which 
gives a better understanding of the 
molecular changes that occur during 
the heat treatment procedure. 

Mistral Barrels can offer more exper- 
imentation with precise toasting levels 
never studied before, and create very 
specific flavor and aromatic profiles 
for its clients. 

For more information, contact: 

Mistral Barrels, Inc. 

Ken Seymour, Alexander Shnaidt 

143 E. Napa St., Sonoma, CA 94558 

tel: 707/996-5600; fax: 707/996-4996 

e-mail: info.usa@mistralbarrels.com 

website: www.mistralbarrels.com 
PLEASE SEE MISTRAL BARRELS AD, PAGE 12. 


MisTRAL BARREL ALTERNATIVES 

Mistral Barrels 
ventured into 
the production 
of oak alterna- 
tives more than 
12 years ago by 
strongly invest- 
ing in R&D. 
Today, the com- 
pany offers a 
wide range of 
high quality pro- 
ducts backed by experience, a convec- 
tion-toasting process with state-of-the- 
art technology, and application of the 
strictest control for wood selection. 
Worldwide leadership with the 
TechStave line and Mini-Stave Fan 
systems for tanks, confirms Mistral’s 
commitment. 

Mistral understands that it is impor- 
tant for a winemaker to have different 
tools to create a wine with personality; 
Mistral Barrel considers that alterna- 
tives are a reality of the wine industry 
today, offering great possibilities not 
only for economically-priced wines, 
but for premium wine production 
also. 

The technical possibilities are virtu- 
ally limitless, as winemakers can 
explore different dosages, degrees of 
toasting, more or less tannin, and 
application times. With less expensive 
oak alternative products, winemakers 
can find several solutions to achieve 
the complexity and oak influence they 
desire. 

Mistral offers 12 alternatives prod- 
ucts — premium staves, barrel renova- 
tion systems, blocks, chips, rice, pow- 


der, etc. — that are applicable from 
225- to 40,000-plus liters. For added 
flexibility, Mistral’s Convection 


Toasted Technology allows clients to 
create their own unique toasting 
recipes, stored in an online system to 
guarantee predictability, consistency 
and repeatability. 

For more information, contact: 

Mistral Barrels, Inc. 

Ken Seymour, Alexander Shnaidt 

143 E. Napa St., Sonoma, CA 94558 

tel: 707/996-5600; fax: 707/996-4996 

e-mail: info.usa@mistralbarrels.com 

website: www.mistralbarrels.com 
PLEASE SEE MISTRAL BARRELS AD, PAGE 12. 
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OAK IN WINE BY DEMPTOS 

Demptos offers three ultra-premium 
“Oak in Wine” barrel alternative 
products. Backed by Demptos’ own 
research department, headed by 
Dr. Nicolas Vivas, Demptos now pro- 
duces its own oak powders, oak chips, 
and oak granulates. These enological 
tools are custom-roasted to order and 
shipped directly from Bordeaux, 
France to the cooperage and distribu- 
tion hub in Napa, CA. 


by DEMPTOS 


Order the “P’”-Series (oak powders), 
“EB” Series (oak chips), and “F”-Series 
(oak granulates or smaller chips) in 
three different toast/roast levels 
including Untoasted (L.70), Medium 
Toast/Roast (L.40) or Heavy Toast/ 
Roast (L.20). 

Please contact your Demptos repre- 
sentative for more information and 
usage recommendations, or contact 
Demptos Napa Cooperage for product 
samples and available stock. Order 
early for Harvest 2009 demands. 

For more information, contact: 

Demptos Napa Cooperage 

1050 Soscol Ferry Rd., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707 / 257-2628; fax: 707/257-1622 

website: www.demptos.fr 

CA, OR, WA, Mexico: Mark Heinemann, 

Sales Manager/Enologist 

cell: 707/738-0813 

e-mail: mark@demptosusa.com 

CA, TX, NM, AZ, CO, MI, ID: 

Julie Guffy 

cell: 707/694-6270 

e-mail: julie@demptosusa.com 

U.S. East Coast: Tom Payette 

tel: 540/672-0387 

e-mail: tpayette@ns.gemlink.com 

Canada: Michael Dine 

cell: 503/784-6527 

e-mail: michael@imezzo.ca 


O.C., INC. 


O.C., Inc. is a family-owned com- 
pany that specializes in the production 
of high quality oak alternative prod- 
ucts. A wide variety of products are 
available in both American and French 
oak. This provides wineries with the 
opportunity to choose the best and 
most appropriate alternative for their 
desired wine style. 

Two new products, “Oak Brix” and 
“Oak Stix,” have been added to a 
growing list of products, giving winer- 
ies two more reasons to choose O.C., 
Inc. for their oak alternative needs. 


In order to keep up with the ever- 
growing demand, O.C., Inc. is now 
expanding into a new 65,000 square 
foot facility, showcasing the latest in 
equipment and innovation in the oak 
alternative market. 

Flavor analysis reports are now 
available for viewing on-line. Visit the 
website at www.oakchipsinc.com. It 
has a whole new look this year! 

For more information contact: 

O.C., Inc. 

191 Seif Road, Piketon, OH 45661 

tel: 800/782-8310; 740/289-1251 

fax: 740/289-1253 

e-mail: ocinc@zoomnet.net 

website: www.oakchipsinc.com 


PREMIER WINE CASK 

Premier Wine Cask is the exclusive 
North American representative for 
Tonnellerie Dargaud & Jaeglé (D&J), 
Marcel Cadet, and _ Tonnellerie 
Vallaurine. For three generations, D&J 
has crafted fine barrels for the top winer- 
ies in the world. Exhaustive wood selec- 
tion and an unwavering commitment to 
traditional craftsmanship make the D&J 
barrel predictably elegant. Dargaud & 
Jaeglé’s unique water-bending process 
conducts heat from an oak fire deeply 
into the wood to create a subtle and 
sophisticated spiciness, unmatched by 
any other barrel. 


AUD & JAEGLE 


DARG 


onneder ve 

Premier Wine Cask is also the exclu- 
sive worldwide representative for 
Barrel Associates International Amer- 
ican Oak Collection. Whenever one or 
more of their traditional innovative 
bending and toasting regimes are 
involved (DeepToast™, Water Bent, 
Fire Bent), a wine gains luscious 
depth, complexity, and palate length. 


Premier Wine Cask was selected as 
sole representative for Innovative 
Rack System LLC, and BiBung. 
Innovative Rack System is a unique 
steel core polypropylene deep cradle 
rack designed for safe and secure bar- 
rel stacking and moving. The new 
BiBung is a one-of-a-kind barrel bung 
that provides a better barrier against 
oxidation and airborne haloanisole 
contaminants. 

For more information, contact: 

Premier Wine Cask, Inc. 

tel: 800/227-5625 

e-mail: info@premierwinecask.com 

website: www.premierwinecask.com 
PLEASE SEE PREMIER WINE CASK AD, PAGE 43. 
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RECOOP, INC. 

ReCoop’s mission is to double the 
useful life of barrels while ensuring 
their capability to produce excellent 
wine. With ReCoop, wineries enjoy the 
pleasure, respect, and visibility of sup- 
porting ‘green manufacturing,’ with- 
out compromise to wine quality. 


True Barrel Refurbishing: ReCoop’s 
patented process renders neutral bar- 
rels into like-new barrels. More than 
95,000 barrels have been “ReCooped” 
since 1989. Customers have benefited 
from a cost-effective solution of pro- 
longing the oak transfer, color stabi- 
lization, and oxygenation benefits 
afforded by barrels, winning accolades 
and high critical scores for their wines. 

As a service to customers and to 
provide an affordable solution for the 
home winemaker, ReCoop is now also 
manufacturing barrels in 10-, 15-, 20-, 
30- and 45-gallon capacities, from 
ReCooped French and American 
wood in a variety of toast levels. 


ERANCE 


In addition to ReCooping and sell- 
ing ReCooped barrels, ReCoop repre- 
sents a premium French barrel manu- 
facturer, Tonnellerie Bordelaise. 
Bordelaise is an integrated barrel com- 
pany with its own mill and stave facil- 
ities, where wood purchased at State 
Auction is aged on Bordelaise lots, and 
barrels are coopered in-house. 
Available in Bordeaux and Burgundy 
styles, Bordelaise barrels show an 
affinity for bringing wine and oak 
together to form structure, build char- 
acter, and showcase fruit. 

For more information, please contact: 

ReCoop, Inc. 

2010 Barlow Ln., Sebastopol, CA 95472 

tel: 707/829-7103; fax: 707/824-0365 

e-mail: info@recoop.net 

website: www.recoop.net 


Roserts & SON 

Beautiful new French and American 
oak barrels from ROBERTS & Son are 
coopered in Sonoma County. The oak 
quality, first-class production equip- 
ment, and classic toasting techniques 
are verifiable in Cloverdale, CA. 

Keith Roberts has built and operated 
three of the seven major cooperages in 
California. His wine barrels represent 
over 35 years of experience with oak 
sourcing, extended air-drying, and 
optimal toasting regimes. 

American white oak for ROBERTS 
& Son comes from Cardwell Lumber 
(Novelty, MO). Cardwell staves and 
headings are naturally dried for a min- 
imum of 24 months. Head toasting for 
the ROBERTS & Son Missouri-origin 
60-gallon barrels is uniform and con- 
sistent. Individual headboards are 
deeply toasted via ceramic elements 
utilizing gas heat. 


Roberts & Son 


French oak staves for ROBERTS & 
Son barrels are sourced from NT Bois, 
the third largest stave mill in France. 
All split French oak is rigidly 
inspected, stacked, and carefully sea- 
soned for 24 months in Champagne. 
Conditions in the stave parks are opti- 
mal for seasoning of the raw material. 

Standard Bordeaux and Burgundy 
225L barrel styles are available. 
Specialized versions produced include 
70-gallon and thin-stave export. 

Since production is very limited, 
winemakers will want to order new 
ROBERTS & Son barrels early in 2009. 

For more information, contact: 

The Boswell Company 

1000 Fourth St., #640, San Rafael, CA 94901 

tel: 415/457-3955; fax 415/457-0304 

website: www.boswellcompany.com 


SKOLNIK INDUSTRIES, INC 

Skolnik stainless steel cooperage is 
designed to meet the special needs of 
winemakers in all stages of fermenta- 
tion, maturation, and storage of fine 
wines. Skolnik has a long and proud 
tradition of providing leading wine- 
makers with stainless steel drums of 
high quality, durability, and design. 


@GisPot REELS 
wIrAUWLAIUEFA INDUSIRIES, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS STEEL BARRELS 


Skolnik’s wine industry customers 
look to stainless steel cooperage to 
supplement oak barrels in key stages 
of the winemaking process. Stainless 
steel offers unique and unsurpassed 
qualities for preserving product 
integrity and purity — important con- 
siderations for why stainless is a key 
tool for winemakers. 

Stainless steel cooperage is: 

e Versatile and adaptable to many 
uses; 

¢ Ready for use after being sterilized; 
¢ Cost-effective and long-lasting; 

e Predictable, reusable, and easy-to- 
clean; 

e Virtually maintenance-free; 

e Available in sizes from 5 to 55 gallons. 

Skolnik is a full-service manufac- 
turer of steel containers and acces- 
sories. Every Skolnik container is 
thicker, heavier, and stronger than 
industry standards — a commitment 
made to customers for more than 75 
years. 

For more information, contact: 

Skolnik Industries, Inc. 

Jason Snow 

4900 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, IL 60632 

tel: 773/362-1913; fax: 773/735-7257 

e-mail: jason@skolnik.com 

website: www.skolnik.com 
PLEASE SEE SKOLNIK INDUSTRIES AD, PAGE 44. 
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NADALIE USA/TONNELLERIE FRANCAISE 

Nadalie USA _ offers American, 
French and Hungarian oak products 
with French know-how and heritage 
in the Napa Valley since 1980. 

From the tree to the barrel, Nadalie 
USA believes in a company tradition 
of mastering the whole manufacturing 
process, from the tree selection to the 
final product. The company owns 
stave mills in the U.S. and France for 
all American and French oak products. 
Nadalie seasons woods in its mills for 
a minimum of two years. 


cg 


Nadalie USA, in addition to provid- 
ing fine barrels manufactured from 
American oak in California, offers 
world-recognized French oak barrels 
from Tonnellerie Nadalie in Bordeaux, 
France, and from Tonnellerie Marsan- 
nay, in Burgundy. 

From the same trees as its barrels, 
Nadalie offers Oak Add Ins adjunct 
products. Nadalie is a master in this 
field with over 20 years’ experience in 
adjunct cooperage products. Nadalie 
never compromises with quality, fire- 
toasting all Oak Add Ins products, 
which are chosen with the same rigor- 
ous oak tree selection as their barrels. 

For more information, contact: 

Nadalie, USA/Tonnellerie Francaise 

1401 Tubbs Ln., Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-9301, fax: 707/942-5037 

e-mail: info@nadalie.com 

website: www.nadalie-usa.com 
PLEASE SEE NADALIE USA AD, PAGE 15. 
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Oak SOLUTIONS GrouP 

evOAK by Oak Solutions Group intro- 
duces Latitude Series tank staves for a 
classic winemaking style in variety-spe- 
cific, traditional wines. A modern 
approach to traditional oak aging, the 44° 
Bordeaux, 45° Rhéne, and 46° Burgundy 
provide a balance of flavors and aromas. 
This series is of great assistance when 
used to give certain wine varieties, qual- 
ities of finesse and elegance. 


44° BORDEAUX | 


With a minimum of four to six 
months maturation time, a complex 
evolution occurs as a result of a special 
toasting process that enriches a wine 
characterized with maturity. 


Excellent for full-bodied reds that 
have a deep affinity for elegant oak. 
Thanks to a specific infrared toast, lay- 
ers of roasted coffee and dark choco- 
late integrate to create a true expres- 
sion of the Bordeaux style. 


Appeals to ripe, aromatic varieties 
such as Syrah, Mourvedre, and 
Grenache, needing the support of 
smooth tannins. A moderate toast with 
low temperatures reduces the tannins 
and creates a panorama of flavors. 

Use when creamy, toasty oak and subtle 
smoke hints, reminiscent of Burgundy 
cooperage, are desired. Longest of the 
infrared toasts, this tank stave polishes the 
fruit and lengthens the palate. 

Patience will reward winemakers of 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, and RhGne varieties. 
These new releases can be tasted through 
evOAK’s bench-trial sample kits. 

For more information, contact: 

Oak Solutions Group 

Paul Abbott, Oak Solutions Specialist 

2557 Napa Valley Corp. Dr. Ste. D 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/259-4988; fax: 707/255-5952 

e-mail: pabbott@oaksolutionsgroup.com 

Kyle Sullivan, Oak Solutions Specialist 

tel: 707/287-8555; fax: 707/255-5952 

e-mail: ksullivan@oaksolutionsgroup.com 

website: www.oaksolutionsgroup.com 


OrNnopev USA 


Boisé France Oak Chips by Oenodev 
give winemakers greater control in the 
integration of oak and wine, and the 
ability, after blending, to create barrel- 
like results. 


S$ e 

Winemakers can choose from eight 
very specific new-oak flavors, aromas, 
and textures that enhance a wine and 
shape it as desired. Boisé specializes in 
chips — no barrels, no tank staves — 
because of the precisely reproducible 
results that are achieved by selecting 
Center of France barrel-stave wood, 
proper seasoning for two years, strict 
material testing and control, small 
batch production, and pinpoint con- 
vection toasting. 

Orders are normally shipped from 
the Sacramento, CA warehouse 48 
hours after receipt of a signed confir- 
mation. Santa Rosa, CA-based 
Oenodev, part of the Vivelys Group, is 
the company that created the micro- 
oxygenation process in the early 1990s. 


[oa] 
cenodev 


For more information, contact: 
Oenodev USA 

1260 N. Dutton Ave. #240 

Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/529-8585; fax: 707/542-6364 
e-mail: office@oenodev.com 
website: www.boisefrance.com 
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TECHNIQUES & CONCEPTS SERIES 
LAB BOOKS 


Chemical Analysis of Grapes and Wine: 

Techniques and Concepts 

P. land, N. Bruer, G. Edwards, S. Weeks, 

& E. Wilkes 

Comprehensive theory and practice of major 

chemical analyses of grape and wine. 
120pp—3120 


Monitoring the Winemaking Process 

from Grapes to Wine: Techniques and 

Concepts 

P. lland, N. Bruer, A. Ewart, A. Markides 

& J. Sitters 

Concepts, tests and techniques used by wine- 

makers throughout the winemaking process 

for wine style and quality control. 
115pp—$120 


Monitoring the Winemaking Process 

from Grapes to Wine: Techniques and 

Concepts 

P. land, N. Bruer, A. Ewart, A. Markides 

& J. Sitters 

Concepts, tests and techniques used by wine- 

makers throughout the winemaking process 

for wine style and quality control. 
115pp—$120 


Diseases and Pests 

Nicholas, Margarey, Watchel 

Dept. of Primary Industries & Resources, 
South Australia 106pp—340 


Diseases, Pests, & Grape Disorders 
Field Guide 

Magarey, MacGregor, Wachtel, 

& Kelly 

Sturdy, laminated, pocket-sized guide con- 
taining more than 350 color photos with 
short, easily-read descriptions of most 
diseases, pests, and disorders found in 
vineyards. 107pp—330 


Flowering and Fruitset in Grapevines 
Peter May 

How weather affects fruitset. Published by 
Phylloxera and Grape Industry Board of 
South Australia. 120pp—3$30 


Growing Quality Grapes to 

Winery Specifications by M. Kristic, 

G. Moulds, B. Panagiotopoulos, 

& S. West 

Quality measurement and management 


options for grapegrowers. 103pp—335 


PWV BOOKSHELF 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM IN THIS ISSUE ¢ Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Illustrated Guide to Microbes and 

Sediments in Wine, Beer and Juice 

Dr. Charles G. Edwards 

125 color photographs showing over 30 dif- 

ferent species of yeast, bacteria and mold 

commonly found in wines, as well 

as frequently encountered sediments. 
126pp—$125 


Micro Vinification 

M.R. Dharmadhikari & K.L. Wilker 

A practical guide for home winemakers, com- 
mercial small-scale producers, and large 
wineries making small, experimental lots 
of table wine. 120pp—$36 


Precision Viticulture 

T. Proffitt, R. Bramley, D. Lamb, 

E. Winter 

A range of tools and technologies for vine- 
yard management with practical applications 
and commercial case studies. 90pp—$44 


Soil, Irrigation & Nutrition 

P. Nicholas 

Describe vineyard soil types, how to manage 

soil treatments, cover crops, and herbicides, 

optimize water quality, irrigation systems. 

Nutrient deficiencies and toxicities, how 

to manage nutritional requirements. 
201pp—$55 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart & M. Robinson 

Canopy management and economics, im- 
provement of canopy microclimates, impor- 
tance of winegrape canopies, construction 
of trellis systems. 88pp—340 


Taming the SCREW: 

A manual for winemaking with 
screwcaps Tyson Stelzer 
Detailed technical discussion of screwcaps 
and the bottle, reasons for choosing screw- 
caps, winemaking procedures, chemistry, 
bottling, capping, handling, storage, and 
ageing. 305pp—390 


Vineyard Simple Tom Powers 
Provides a clear outline with diagrams and 
color photos on how to build and maintain 
your own vineyard. 118pp—3$20 


Viticulture, Vol. 1, Resources 

in Australia, (2nd Edition) 

B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry 

With worldwide application. Soils, climates, 

grapevine classifications, grape varieties, phe- 

nology, rootstocks, planting material, vineyard 

site selection, and grape berry development. 
211pp—$60 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, Practices 

in Australia, 

B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 
ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 
tion, grapevine nutrition, grape pests, disease, 
and protection. 384pp—3$60 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Site, variety, and cultural practices. Climatic 

analysis of Australian and world viticultural 

areas, new viticultural sites and possible 

changes in the climatic conditions. 
310pp—345 


Winegrape Berry Sensory Assessment 

in Australia 

E. Winter, J. Whiting, J. Rousseau 

How to examine berries before harvest with 

20 standardized and industry-tested criteria, 

by judging stems, skins, pulp, and seeds. 
64pp—330 


Wine Marketing & Sales: Success 
Strategies for a Saturated Market 

L. Thach, J. Olsen, & Paul Wagner 
Comprehensive text provides in-depth, 
hands-on approach to wine marketing 
and sales. 323pp—370 


Winery Planning & Design CD, 

Edition 14 

Bruce Zoecklein 

Expanded edition is unique book on CD out- 

lining winery planning and design: including 

many winery blueprints, “green building,” 

sustainable planning, and business planning. 
Over 1,500pp outline—$110 
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PICKERING WINERY SUPPLY 

Pickering Winery Supply offers bar- 
rels from Bordeaux, Burgundy, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Tonnellerie Vernou provides consis- 
tent barrels every year, including 
“Burgundy Blend” barrels with longer 
toast, “waterbent” for Sauvignon 
Blanc, or a hybrid with American 
staves and French heads. Vernou 
offers sizes from 20L barrels, to Ovals 
and Upright tanks up to 50,000 liters 
(50HL), and Roll Fermentors in 600L, 
900OL, or 1,200L. See Roll Fermentors at 
Tonnellerie- Vernou.com. 


ios 


Highly-regarded Burgundian cooper 
Tonnellerie Meyrieux toasts barrels 
over small braziers for 1.5 hours to 
achieve a distinctive, smoky, fruit-dri- 
ven barrel for Burgundian varietals 
and Syrah. They offer 2-year and 3- 
year air-dried wood, and puncheons. 
Production is limited. 

Tonnellerie Doreau’s initial success 
was with long-aging Bordeaux red 
wines, but the barrels’ elegance and 
slow extractability have proven ideal 
for Chardonnay, Italian reds, or any 
wines that require an oak backbone for 
high-quality fruit. An unusual, 
untoasted barrel is the Selection 
Thierry Chauffe Blonde, a component 
barrel made with the finest-grain 
3-year air-dried oak. 

Keystone Cooperage has been mak- 
ing oak products for three generations, 
with intimate knowledge of forestry 
products. They know where to look 
for the best and oldest oaks to be trans- 
formed into American oak barrels that 
are not as aggressive as most. 

For more information, contact: 

Pickering Winery Supply 

888 Post St., San Francisco, CA 94109 

tel: 415/474-1588; fax: 415/474-1617 

e-mail: pickering@sbcglobal.net 

website: www.winerystuff.com 


Saury U.S.A. 


Saury has been producing fine wine 
barrels since 1873. Saury produces 
both Burgundy and Bordeaux formats, 
and 500-liter puncheons. Saury offers 
fine French oak in two different grain 
selections, an American oak option, a 
long-established Eastern European 
oak division named Kovacs, and a cus- 
tom tank division. 


FRANCE 


Saury’s “La Bourgogne”* is focused 
on Pinot Noir, Chardonnay, and Syrah. 
The La Bourgogne barrel introduces 
creamy textures, deeper aromatics, 
and silky tannin integration. Saury’s 
La Bourgogne barrel is very competi- 
tively priced in the market. 

Saury custom builds French oak, 
conical tanks from 10hl to 150hl*. 
Orders are limited for 2009 installa- 
tion. Please contact Michael Weyna for 
consultation and reservation. 

Saury, with one of the largest stave 
yards in the industry, provides the 
most consistent barrels available, and 
employs a multi-point TCA testing 
program unmatched among cooper- 
ages. Saury is proactive, and leads the 
fight against TCA and its related com- 
pounds. Saury is the only cooperage to 
be fully compliant with ISO 9001 and 
HACCP standards, with full trace- 
ability of the wood. 

*Visit with Bayard or Michael for 
more information. 

For more information, contact: 

Saury U.S.A. 

Bayard Fox, Michael Weyna 

PO Box 672, Rutherford, CA 94573 

tel: 707/944-1330; fax: 707/944-1370 

e-mail: info@sauryusa.com 
PLEASE SEE SAURY USA AD, PAGE 72. 
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STAVIN 

All StaVin oak is naturally seasoned 
for a minimum of three years and fire- 
toasted by traditional methods to 
deliver the nostalgic aromas and com- 
plex flavors commonly associated 
with barrels. StaVin supplies French, 
American, and Hungarian oak in 
medium, medium plus, and heavy 
toast levels. 

The Savour oak line utilizes the 
same seasoning protocol with long- 
cycle convection toasting. After exten- 
sive research, a proprietary method 
has been developed to produce a con- 
vection-toasted oak that delivers 
sweet aromatics and a viscous mouth- 
feel to your wine. 

StaVin’s website (www.stavin.com/ 
research.htm) explains the practical 
application of toasted oak and oxygen 
throughout the winemaking process to 
produce world-class wines. It is the 
definitive resource outlining innova- 
tions in oak and oxygenation for wine- 
making. 


Reduce dependency on barrels for 
flavor and aging. StaVin’s Tank Stave 
Fan Packs deliver the same traditional 
flavors as barrels at a fraction of the 
cost. StaVin Oak Beans and Stave 
Segments are packaged in food-grade 
nylon bags making them versatile, 
cost-effective, toasted oak infusion 
systems for tanks. The Barrel Replica, 
Traditional Barrel Insert, and Infusion 
Tube will revitalize neutral barrels, 
imparting the complexity and quality 
of a brand new barrel. 

For more information, contact: 

StaVin 

Alan Sullivan, Steve Sullivan, 

Dr. Jeff McCord, Dr. Jeff Murrell, 

Jamie Zank 

PO Box 1693, Sausalito, CA. 94966-1693 

tel: 415/331-7849; fax: 415/331-0516 

e-mail: info@stavin.com 

website: www.stavin.com 
PLEASE SEE STAVIN AD, PAGE 9. 
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DECEMBER 1 & 2, 2008 
HYATT VINEYARD CREEK - SANTA ROSA, CA 


“THE ONE EVENT TO ATTEND THIS YEAR 


rom WINE INDUSTRY LEADERS 
© SUSTAINABILITY matters to you 


AND YOUR ORGANIZATION” 


“~*~ COMPREHENSIVE FORUM 
to EXPLORE every aspect 


OF GREEN — FROM SOIL TO MARKETPLACE” 


"GREE N witt C HAN G Evour BUSINESS, 


AND THIS IS THE PLACE TO LEARN WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW” 


FOUR-TRACK PROGRAM 


Best Green PRACTICES 
Betting Green: The role of regulation, selfassessment, and certification 
Next Green Wave: Emerging green trends in winemaking 
Keeping Your Vineyard Green: New trends in green viticulture 


Business OF GREEN 

Going Green: A wine industry roadmap to getting started 

Green from the Ground Up: Vision and strategy to make it all happen 
Greenbacks: An economic reality check 


THe GREEN CONSUMER 
Selling Green: What makes the green consumer buy, and buy again! 
The Green Look: Packaging break-throughs and lessons 
Greenbacks: Market feedback — are we listening? 


Green COMMUNICATIONS 
Authentically Green: How to avoid “green-fatigue” and “truthfulness” 
Media Matters: Meet the new green media and their agenda 
Green Communications That Work: Cutting-edge to retro 


GREEN WINE SUMMIT CONTACTS 


CO-CHAIR: LESLEY BERGLUND © LBERGLUND@MBA1991.HBS.EDU »° (707) 246-6827 
CO-CHAIR: MACK SCHWING * MSCHWING@SONIC.NET ° (707) 570-2397 
COORDINATION: WINE SYMPOSIUM GROUP * EVENTS@WINESYMPOSIUM.COM »* (707) 255-9222 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON REGISTRATION AND SPONSORSHIP, PLEASE VISIT 


WWW.GREENWINESUMMIT.COM 


New 14th Edition 
Now Available! 


A comprehensive work 
on CD which covers 
basic essentials of 
planning and designing 
a winery. 


The latest edition has 
doubled in length. 
Expanded areas include 
more architecture 
layouts with examples, 
and new information on 
sustainable building! 


Topics include: 
Winery Business Planning 
Winery Economics 

Winery Design 

Winery Equipment 

Winery Legal Issues 

Winery Refrigeration 
Winery Water Requirements 
Winery Wastewater Treatment 
Winery Laboratory 

HACCP Planning 
Sustainability 
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TONNELLERIE BEL AIR 

Tonnellerie Bel Air’s unique system 
of tasting oak, tree by tree, places Bel 
Air among the top-tier of innovative, 
artisanal coopers. Located near 
Bordeaux, Tonnellerie Bel Air pro- 
duces a range of competitively-priced 
Bordeaux- and Burgundy-style barrels 
using 100% French oak. 

Bel Air has developed a detailed 
monthly protocol of blind tasting stave 
wood during its aging period with a 
water infusion process, in order to 
assess variation in wood character, 
and, on a sensory level, the optimum 
aging time. 


Once properly seasoned, stave 
wood is again tasted to define an oak 
profile and to categorize the wood, 
primarily according to its tannin struc- 
ture, flavor characteristics, and the 
volume and texture it may offer a 
wine. 

Barrels are customized for each 
client by focusing on the winemaker’s 
desired results, and by understanding 
how oak may influence a wine’s style. 
As a small operation, it is Bel Air’s 
goal to define oak blends and toast 
levels to suit a wine’s structure and 
customer’s aims. Barrel consistency, 
from year to year, runs high through 
Tonnellerie Bel Air’s dedication to the 
principles of its oak tasting method in 
tandem with the quality service 
offered to its customers. Details can be 
found at the cooperage’s new website. 

For more information, please contact: 

Tonnellerie Bel Air 

Arminée Chahabazian, U.S. representative 

PO Box 444, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/987-8905; fax: 707/987-4629 

e-mail: ac@arminee.com 

website: www.tonnellerie-bel-air.fr 


TONNELLERIE BOUTES 

Boutes has been a family tradition 
for 120 years. Family-owned and oper- 
ated by Henri Barthe and his two sons, 
Eric and Pierre, Tonnellerie Boutes is 
located in the heart of the Bordeaux 
region of France. 

Through the Office Nationale des 
Foréts, Boutes self-sources 75% of its 
stave-grade standing trees from the 
best forests in France. For more than 
10 years, this has made Boutes the 
leading purchaser of standing trees in 
the Department of Allier. Purchasing 
by this method would not be possible 
without the skill, experience, and 
knowledge of Boute’s foresters who 
annually assess wood available for 
purchase. 

Unique to Boutes is the stave immer- 
sion process that prepares and controls 
the refining of oak tannins. This, along 
with exclusive use of the finest oak 
woods and the knowledge of its mas- 
ter coopers, allows Boutes to offer a 
unique blend of innovation, tradition, 
and art in crafting barrels that achieve 
perfect harmony between wine and 
the barrel. 
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Boutes barrels are available in vari- 
ous French forest-types, and Eastern 
European oak. Any barrel can be coop- 
ered to a specific toast level, with two- 
or three-year-old wood, or as Grande 
Reserve. Barrel sizes available are: 
225L, 228L, 265L, 300L, and 500L. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Boutes 

Manny Martinez 

1001 Seascape Circle, Rodeo, CA 94572 

tel: 510/799-1518; fax: 866/484-7398 

e-mail: boutesusa@sbcglobal.net 

website: www.boutes.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE BOUTES AD, PAGE 22. 
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Oak Cooperage 


TONNELLERIE DE JARNAC, USA 

A craftsman’s cooperage dedicated 
to good taste, traceability, and service 
for 27 years, Tonnellerie de Jarnac has 
crafted 225L French oak barrels with a 
quest for excellence and consistency. 

Tonnellerie de Jarnac owns and 
operates a stave mill located near 
Bordeaux. Every year, the best oak is 
sourced and selected from all French 
forests to offer winemakers a combina- 
tion of different oak characteristics 
and “terroir” to complement their 
wines. 


fdefarnac 


Tonnellerie de Jarnac barrels are fire- 
toasted in a traditional way to achieve 
unique style, personality, and com- 
plexity of flavors and aromas. 

Using the master cooper’s 25 years 
of experience with Tonnellerie de 
Jarnac and customer feedback, 
Tonnellerie de Jarnac works closely 
with winemakers to ensure meeting 
their expectations for a high quality 
and consistent barrel. 

Yannick Rousseau, technical director 
and managing partner, brings his 
winemaking background and eight 
years of experience with Newton 
Vineyards and Chateau Potelle in 
Napa Valley to collaborate and taste 
wines with winemakers, and deter- 
mine which oak selection and _ toast 
level work the best with each wine. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie de Jarnac, USA 

Yannick Rousseau 

PO Box 659, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/332-4524; fax: 707-259-5324 

e-mail: yannickrousseau@sbcglobal.net 

website: www.tonnellerie-de-jarnac-16.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE DE JARNAC AD, PAGE 67. 


TONNELLERIE LEROI 

Tonnellerie Leroi, the “King of 
Coopers,” offers exceptional barrels to 
North America for 2009 barrel pro- 
grams; almost 300 years after the first 
Leroi coopers were hired! 

Dating back to the early 1700s, 
Tonnellerie Leroi was founded as the 
exclusive cooperage for France’s old- 
est Cognac house. Using the very best 
fine grain oak from the forests of cen- 
tral France, Tonnellerie Leroi contin- 
ues to make a full range of wine and 
spirit barrels from sustainable and 
traceable sourced oak that are per- 
fectly suited for fine wines. 

The unique climate in the heart of 
Cognac assists in seasoning Leroi’s 
carefully selected staves, creating inte- 
grated, finely textured flavors suitable 
for making balanced, consistent wines. 
Twelve highly-experienced artisan 
coopers hand-craft each barrel with 
care, to strict quality standards. 

Each Leroi barrel has a unique bar- 
code to provide the wood stave his- 
tory, and a TCA-free guarantee. 
Tonnellerie Leroi has recently been 
awarded ISO 9001 and HACCP certifi- 
cation, and continues its pursuit for 
excellence in barrel production and 
customer service. 


LEROI 
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Barrels include: 225L Bordeaux 
Export, 225L Export thin stave (22mm), 
and 228L Burgundy Export/Traditional. 
Hogsheads, puncheons, wood tanks 
are available. Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express payments accepted. 

For more information contact: 

Tonnellerie Leroi 

Michael Mercer, 

North American Sales Manager 

PO Box 249, Healdsburg, CA 95448 USA 

tel: 707 /508-5006; fax; 707/324-6763 

e-mail: info@leroibarrels.com 

website: www.leroibarrels.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE LEROI AD, PAGE 45. 


TONNELLERIE O 

Tonnellerie O™ luxury French Oak 
barrels (225L) are selectively sourced 
from the finest French forests, sea- 
soned for 30 months in France, and 
personally crafted by a master cooper 
at the newly-constructed cooperage in 
Benicia, California. Tonnellerie O’s 
Chateau Tradition, Bordeaux Export, 
and Burgundy Export barrels come in 
a range of toast profiles to match the 
finest wines of any region. 

Please inquire about visiting the 
new cooperage, Tonnellerie O. 


~ancllerie. 


For more information, contact: 
Tonnellerie O 

Ian Hartnett 

531 Stone Rd., Benicia, CA 94510 
tel: 707/746-5704; fax: 707/746-7471 
e-mail: info@tonnellerieo.com 
website: www.tonnellerieo.com 
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TONNELLERIE QUINTESSENCE 

Tonnellerie Quintessence  inter- 
twines cherished, centuries-old French 
tradition with modern technology, and 
defines the cooperage art. Master 
French coopers craft barrels with expe- 
rience and the reassurance of statisti- 
cal controls. Tonnellerie Quintessence 
crafts barrels from the finest oak (chéne 
francais), milled at France’s most 
sophisticated PEFC-certified stave 
operation. Expert wood buyers take 
great care in wood selection, searching 
forests for straight, tight-grain oak. 


Tonnellerie Quintessence uses a 
monitoring system to assure unifor- 
mity and to guide the master cooper 
through the toasting process. Working 
closely with the winemaker, Tonnel- 
lerie Quintessence is able to create bar- 
rels which complement and enhance 
the unique characteristics of the vin- 
tage. Tonnellerie Quintessence crafts a 
rare barrel that blends contemporary 
expertise with the style expected of a 
French cooperage. 

Tonnellerie Quintessence is the U.S. 
distributor for Heinrich Cooperage 
based in the Barossa Valley, Australia. 
The 225L barriques and 300L barrels 
are ideal for winemakers wanting to 
make Australian-style Shiraz. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Quintessence 

Zach Thompson, Napa, Washington 

Elizabeth Van Emst, Sonoma, Oregon 

PO Box 1851, Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/935-3452; fax: 707/935-3422 

e-mail: contact@tonnelleriequintessence.com 

website: www.tonnelleriequintessence.com 


PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE QUINTESSENCE AD, 
PAGE 78. 


T.W. BosweLt 

Experienced master coopers have 
developed the T.W. Boswell collection, 
which includes the Céte d’Or, Cétes 
du Rhéne, Médoc (the Appellation 
Series), and Legacy 225L barrels. Each 
has a distinct personality created for 
reserve style wines. 

The Céte d’Or provides traditional 
Burgundian toastiness, while encour- 
aging fruit expression. The Cotes du 
Rhone is best-suited for Rhone varietal 
blends. The Médoc barrel is made for 
more concentrated wines that suggest 
aging. The Legacy is a subtle old- 
world style barrel that adds texture 
and maintains a proper balance of fruit 
and oak. 

The newest addition to the T.W. 
Boswell collection is the Eau barrel, 
made for winemakers who like the 
water-immersed method. This barrel 
frames and adds a supple and elegant 
texture to select fruit. A percentage of 
the proceeds of the T.W. Boswell Eau 
barrel are donated to celebrate, protect, 
and restore the San Francisco Bay through 
the Save The Bay organization. 


TWEE 


EAU 


The Appellation Series is crafted of 
premium French oak produced at the 
PEFC-certified stave mill. Legacy and 
Eau barrels are available in American, 
French, hybrid, or Eastern European 
oak. 

For more information, contact: 

T.W. Boswell 

Jason Stout, Yuri DeLeon, Jerry DeLorenzo, 

Gary Kroll 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr. Ste. D. 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/255-5900; fax: 707/255-5952 

e-mail: info@twboswell.com 

website: www.twboswell.com 
PLEASE SEE TW BOSWELL AD, PAGE 7. 


VinOak USA 

VinOak® Collection barrels and 
alternatives use the finest wood 
sourced through strong partnerships 
in France and the U.S., and supported 
in-house by an expert vintner and 
dedicated flavor chemist (PhD) to 
ensure quality and consistency, drive 
R&D, and perfect exact pairings of 
barrel style and wine. Choose from: 


Toneleria Quercus”, in Spain’s Rioja 
region, creates French oak barrels 
using a patented radiant toasting tech- 
nique (TRH) to control profiles of 
unmatched consistency and _ cus- 
tomization. 

VinOak® Selection American oak 
barrels use premium staves, hand- 
selected for superior grain tightness, 
seasoned 36 months in Kentucky, and 
slowly toasted over low-ember fire. 

Kelvin Cooperage™ handcrafted 24- 
and 36-month American oak barrels 
are exclusively distributed by VinOak 
in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

VinOak® Alternatives offer the 
finest origin and grain from top French 
stave mills and most desirable French 
and American forests in a full range of 
styles and toasts. A uniquely inte- 
grated supply-chain and in-house lab 
enables VinOak to control each critical 
point of sourcing, selection, seasoning, 
and toasting. 

VinOak will begin making Tonnel- 
lerie O™ French oak barrels in California 
in 2009. See Tonnellerie O", page 00. 

For more information, contact: 

VinOak USA 

Ian Hartnett 

531 Stone Rd., Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/746-5704; fax: 707/746-7471 

e-mail: ihartnett@vinoakusa.com 

website: www.vinoakusa.com 
PLEASE SEE VINOAK USA AD, PAGE 2. 
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Oak Cooperage 


TONNELLERIE SIRUGUE 

Tonnellerie Sirugue is a family 
cooperage established in 1903 in Nuits 
Saint Georges, Burgundy. Sirugue bar- 
rels were among the first French oak 
barrels to be imported to the U.S. for 
fine wine ageing in the 1950s and 
1960s. 

Today, Sirugue focuses on wood 
selection, which is the basis of the 
cooperage’s tasty barrels. Sirugue’s 
wood is selected exclusively from 
French oak forests in the Allier, 
Nevers, Chatillon, and Vosges regions. 
The staves are naturally air-dried in 
Burgundy for a 24-month minimum. A 
36-month, air-dried program is also 
available. 


Sirugue produces Burgundy Tradi- 
tional, Burgundy Export (2281); 
Bordeaux Export barrels (225L), hogs- 
head (300L), and feuillettes (114L). 

Aside from its traditional house- 
toast, Sirugue has worked intensively 
to achieve different toasting levels tai- 
lored to each customer’s individual 
needs and style demands. 

Sirugue’s goal is a seamless integra- 
tion of fruit and oak. The barrels can 
be sweet, spicy, subtle, and elegant; 
they enhance a wine’s fruit characters 
and flavors; they lift the fruit, frame it, 
and make a star out of it. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Sirugue 

Francoise Gouges 

2343 33rd St., Santa Monica, CA 90405 

tel: 310/452-8147; cell: 310/403-8398 

fax: 310/988-2835 

e-mail: sirugueusa@earthlink.net 


Worib COoPerAGE 

World Cooperage works in partner- 
ship with customers to define a tailor- 
made profile, or winemakers can 
review the company’s existing port- 
folio of barrel profiles. Once a wine- 
maker has chosen a desired profile, 
World Cooperage uses the toasting 
technology for perfect replication. The 
system allows for repeatable barrel 
flavor profiles, barrel-to-barrel, and 
vintage-to-vintage. ; 

In its constant focus on quality, 
World Cooperage’s parent company, 
cooperages, and mills have been 
awarded ISO 9001:2000 certification. 
ISO certification requires a standard- 
ized quality management system that 
includes formal training programs, 
detailed work specifications, and con- 
trolled tracking procedures. This third 
party accreditation assures customers 
that they can expect the most consis- 
tent and repeatedly high-quality bar- 
rels. This certification complements 
the pioneering Barrel Profiling tech- 
nology. Having total control and trace- 
ability over the toasting method 
allows World Cooperage to be 
absolutely reliable and consistent with 
this process. 


ISO 9001 


REGISTERED FIRM 


URS CERTIFICATE NO. 25139 


For more information, contact 

World Cooperage 

Jason Stout, Yuri DeLeon, Jerry DeLorenzo, 
Gary Kroll 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr. Ste. D 
Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/255-5900; fax: 707/255-5952 
toll-free: 888 /33-COOPER 

e-mail: info@worldcooperage.com 

website: www.worldcooperage.com 


XTRAOAK 

For more than 30 years, XTRAOAK 
has been providing the wine industry 
with the highest quality American and 
French oak alternatives. 

XTRAOAK products include three 
products for oak renewal in barrels: a 
barrel insert unit, Oak on a Rope, and 
Xoakers, and four products for oak 
treatment in tanks: fan assemblies, 
stavettes, oak chips, and granular oak. 


XTRAOAK 


“XTRAOAK Light” American toast 
is characterized by the fresh sweetness 
of new-cut oak, butter, coconut, cream, 
and light vanilla. 

“XTRAOAK Medium” American is 
a complex array of vanilla, rich cream, 
marshmallow, roasted nut, and spice. 

“XTRAOAK Medium+” American 
is a dark-roasted American oak which 
maintains a wonderful sweetness, 
while also contributing caramelized 
and roasted characters. 

“XTRAOAK Light” French is deli- 
cate and bright, featuring light vanilla, 
cedar, tea, and mineral notes. 

“XTRAOAK Medium” French con- 
tributes the sweetness of fresh vanilla 
and cola, overlaying an exotic blend of 
brown spice, cedar, and tobacco. 

“XTRAOAK Medium+” French fea- 
tures notes of burnt cream, mocha, 
graham cracker, spice, and black tea. 

XTRAOAK oak is naturally sea- 
soned and carefully toasted, employ- 
ing time-tested techniques. All 
XTRAOAK products are now 
HACCP-certified for food safety by 
the internationally-recognized Bureau 
Veritas certification agency. 

For more information contact: 

XTRAOAK 

5803 Skylane Blvd. Ste. C 

Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707 / 836-9742; fax: 707/836-9759 

website: www.xtraoak.xom 
PLEASE SEE XTRAOAK AD, PAGE 69. 
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Learning to grow 


better wine 


Jim Law, owner /winegrower 
Linden Vineyards, Linden, Virginia 


new viticultural region pre- 

sents steep learning curves. 

There have been decades of 

trials, changes, mistakes, and 
epiphanies that keep pointing to the 
vineyard as the key to improve wine 
quality. What follows is a synopsis of 
the directions and priorities we are cur- 
rently implementing to make better 
wines at Linden Vineyards. 

“When scientific knowledge and technol- 
ogy are limited, our senses of observation, 
intuition, and sensitivity are heightened.” 
—André Ostertag (Alsace) 


Long-term decisions 

Long-term choices will determine 
wine quality ten years from now. They 
are the most important decisions and 
also the hardest to define and justify. At 
Linden, they have been very intuitive, 
reflecting 25 years of winegrape grow- 
ing in our vineyards. 

1. Soil, site, and vine relationships 
— Linden Vineyards is blessed (or 
cursed depending on one’s philosophy) 
with a very diverse array of soils, slopes, 
and aspects. After a couple of decades of 
mistakes, observation, and non-inter- 
ventionist winemaking, I am learning 
what makes sense to plant where. 

Soil rules. | am a farmer and not a 
geologist, but by simply recognizing 
surface rocks, [now have a pretty good 
idea of which variety is most appropri- 
ate for a given site. I mentally rate the 
soils as warm soils (thin, rocky granite) 
and cool soils (deep, clay greenstone). 

Our best soils for late-ripening 
Cabernet Sauvignon are warm, eroded, 
thin, rocky granite. These soils allow 
Cabernet Sauvignon vines a natural 
vegetative/fruit balance, even at very 
dense plantings. Greenstone indicates 
a deeper soil with water-retentive clay. 
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Most reds (with the important excep- 
tion of Merlot) produce wines that are 
thin, hard, and vegetal on these soils. 

White varieties thrive on green- 
stone. The increased vigor gives more 
aromatics and focused acidity. 

2. Steep slopes — We are now plant- 
ing the steepest slopes, which I am con- 
vinced will produce the best wines. After 
travels in Alsace and the northern Rhone 
region, I realized that I needed to get 
over my fear of planting on difficult and 
potentially dangerous steep slopes. This 
has required investing in new equip- 
ment, such as a crawler tractor, and con- 
vincing my loyal vineyard staff that Iam 
still reasonably sane. 

3. Conundrum of rootstocks and 
clones — While I am feeling comfort- 
able with matching variety to site on 
my vineyard, rootstock-and-clone 
decisions still feel random and haphaz- 
ard. Given our stage of development, I 
do feel that there is way too much 
importance placed on these two 
aspects of viticulture in the eastern U.S. 

In the eastern U.S., we need to be cau- 
tious about embracing clone or rootstock 
evaluations from other viticultural areas. 
Linden Vineyards may be considered to 
still be in an experimental stage. A vine- 
yard block needs to be in the ground for at 
least 12 years before any realistic evalua- 
tions can be made. For this reason, over the 


past five years, we have planted a patch- 
work of clonal selections and rootstocks. 

4. Planting a vineyard for years 10 
to 30 — A tremendous surge of new 
plantings is going on now. Everyone 
seems to be in a hurry, and focused on 
the early vineyard years. But the origi- 
nal planting here at Hardscrabble is 
now in its 24th leaf. 

Vines, like children, go through 
growth spurts and personality changes. 
The oldest vines are now well- 
behaved, balanced, and, in many ways, 
easier to manage during the growing 
season. However, they are not as 
strong as they were in their adolescent 
and young adult years. When they 
were stronger, they were given room to 
grow with wide spacing and, in many 
cases, divided canopy systems. 

Over time, they began to struggle to 
fill the space that we asked them to. We 
have tried interplanting, both between 
vines and even between vine rows. We 
have converted, or in some cases, re- 
converted from divided canopy to sim- 
ple VSP. Cordons have weakened or 
failed, leading me to prefer cane-prun- 
ing over cordon-pruning. 

5. Courage to remove under-per- 
forming blocks — Ultimately, judgment 
day arrives for any vineyard block: to pull 
and replant, or to keep working with what 
you have. Even though we can now 
improve upon planting decisions in most 
of the original plantings, we cannot plant 
old vines. This is where the tough deci- 
sions have to be made. 

We have removed our original planting 
of Cabernet Franc. This was not a difficult 
decision as the vines were riddled with 
leafroll virus and both quality and quantity 
were dismal. A few years back I made a 
more difficult decision to pull a very pro- 
ductive block of Chardonnay. I didn’t like 
the wine quality and also concluded that 
this Chardonnay was growing on one of 
our potentially best red variety soils. 


Seasonal decisions 

Of the thousands of decisions made 
during any growing season, I try to 
focus on three areas: yields, canopy 
management, and picking strategies. 

1. Yields — I have become obsessed 
by crop-load decisions and timing of 
crop reduction, believing that these fac- 
tors are important keys to growing 
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great wines, but I am not yet confident 
as to what crop levels and reduction 
methods are best. Like everything viti- 
cultural, much depends on how each 
growing season unfolds. 

Pruning is a very primitive attempt at 
determining yields. We tend to leave more 
buds than needed, knowing that we will 
be shoot thinning later to a more precise 
number. Pruning should be more focused 
on vine health, structure, and uniform dis- 
tribution of shoots and fruit on the trellis. 

Shoot thinning is probably the most 
important tool in both achieving good 
canopy architecture and honing in on 
appropriate crop levels. We typically 
leave 2 to 2% shoots per foot of trellis. 

We are experimenting with timing. In 
most of our systems, we thin when the 
shoots are 6 to 8 inches long, but we are 
now thinning Geneva Double Curtain 
trained vines at bloom. The later the 
shoot thinning, the more devigorating 
the effect on the vines. We are also doing 
trials in some vigorous blocks using 
vigor-diverting “kicker canes” that are 
removed entirely later in the season. 

From fruit set until veraison we are con- 
stantly removing clusters (or cluster parts) 
from the vines. By mid- to late June the 
level of fruit set is obvious for each variety. 

Soil moisture is considered at this 
time, as it will dictate vine vigor over the 
critical next six weeks. If it is dry, we will 
_ be more aggressive early on with crop 
thinning. If it is wet, we will initially leave 
a larger crop to help slow the vines down. 

Our first rough attempt to reduce crop 
comes just after set when we make our 
first pass at leaf pulling. At this time we 
have our “faces in the canopy” and it is 
obvious when a given shoot is carrying 
too much crop. Because the cluster stems 
are tender, they can be snapped off with 
fingers rather than picking shears, mak- 
ing the task easier. 

By veraison (early August), the goal is 
to be 100% crop-adjusted in the whites 
and 90% adjusted in the reds. There is a 
final pass through the reds at about 80% 
veraison to remove less-developed clus- 
ters or shoulders (wings). Vines with large 
clusters and the high-end red blocks 
receive shoulder-removal scrutiny. Often, 
even one cluster per shoot is too much 
crop. In 2008, we may do some trials on 
pre-veraison partial cluster removal if 
cluster sizes look too big. 


Control Mealybugs 
Post Harvest 


If mealybugs were found in your vineyard this 
year, post-harvest treatments can help control 
existing populations and limit mealybug 
spread. University studies show that 
Lorsban®-4E insecticide provides 
the highest level of control for all 
mealybug species. 


For more information, contact your PCA or call 
(888) 395-PEST for a FREE Mealyhug Management Folder. 


G dow AgroSciences 


"Trademark of Dow AgroSciences LLC Always read and follow label directions. Lorsban is a Restricted Use Pesticide 


Tonnellerie Wuagde J arnac 
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A Craftsman's Cooperage 
Dedicated to Good Taste 


From oak tree sourcing and selection, to 
technical support and sensory evaluation, we 
work in partnership with winemakers to find 

the best barrel to complement your wine. 


TONNELLERIE DE JARNAC, USA 
Yannick Rousseau 

P.0. Box 659, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/ 332-4524; fax: 707/ 259-5324 
email: yannickrousseau@sbcglobal.net 
website: www.tonnellerie-de-jarnac-16.com 
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2. Leaf pulling — In the humid, rainy 
eastern U.S., leaf removal for disease pre- 
vention is a no-brainer. The more difficult 
question is how the severity and timing 
affects wine flavor, style, and structure. At 
Linden, we typically make three separate 
leaf-removal passes. 

The first pass is at fruit set (mid- 
June) to quickly remove leaves around 
the clusters on the east or north side of 
the canopy. Because of time constraints 
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(there are a lot of other viticultural 
demands on labor) the work is fast and 
not real precise. This pass is done prin- 
cipally for disease control. 

Just before cluster close (early July), 
we will go back and fine-tune the leaf 
removal in varieties and blocks that 
are sensitive to bunch rot and pow- 
dery mildew. This not only allows for 
air and some sun exposure, but also 
opens up the fruit zone for good spray 


penetration of the critical pre-cluster 
close spray. 

It is only after veraison that I start the 
guessing game as to the appropriateness 


- of additional leaf removal for wine flavor. 


I try to read the unfolding of the vintage 
as to temperature, sun intensity, and rain. 

Potential sunburn or over-exposure of 
the clusters has to be balanced with prob- 
lems of rot and underripe fruit character- 
istics. As the equinox approaches, the sun 


Jim Knowles 

19277 Gore Rd. 
Blenheim, ONT NOP 1A0 
Canada 


Tel: 519.676.5512 
Fax: 519.676.5160 


WANT MECHANIZATION WITH AN EMPHASIS ON QUALITY? 
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gets lower in the sky, and temperatures 
cool, I feel comfortable being more aggres- 
sive with leaf removal. The late-to-ripen 
varieties will often be entirely stripped of 
leaves in the fruit zone by October. 

3. Harvest decisions — It is rare 
that we will pick all of any given vari- 
ety on the same day. It is not because 
we can’t logistically, but because not all 
of the grapes ripen at the same time. 
Micro-block harvesting has greatly 
contributed to improved wine quality. 

In some ways, I have had to redesign 
winemaking to accommodate so many 
small lots. Vine age and soils are the two 
major influences on ripening times 
(within a given variety). Slope aspect, 
training systems, crop level, and clones 
can also contribute to ripening and 
therefore harvesting differences. 

“Ripe” is a very subjective concept 
in winegrape growing. For white vari- 
eties, I focus on acidity (both total acid 
and the perceived “hardness” impact 
of malic acid) and aroma/ flavor devel- 


opment. For reds, I focus on tannin 
development (skins and seeds) and 
visual indicators such as berry firm- 
ness, skin condition, and juice color. 


Sharing/visiting winegrowers 

Over the past several years, I have 
“forced” myself to visit many other 
winegrowing regions during veraison. 
This can be an inconvenient time to 
leave Linden Vineyard, but it is the one 
time in the season where I can under- 
stand the decisions and focus of a given 
winegrower. All the aspects of canopy 
management and yields are visually evi- 
dent. Time spent with the winegrower 
can focus on site aspects (terroir), pick- 
ing decisions, and seasonal fine-tuning. 

I urge you to take advantage of our 
unique sharing global wine commu- 
nity. I cannot think of another industry 
that is so open and generous with 
ideas. I hate to speculate about what 
my wines would taste like if it was not 
for the generosity of my colleagues. Mf 
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plays vital role 
wine industry’s success 


Steve Adler 


negrape growers, like 
their counterparts in other 
agricultural industries, 
need to step forward and 
speak out in support of the things that 
are important to them. This is known 
as advocacy, defined by wine indus- 
try consultant Jim Gore as “the 
process of raising your voice to be 
heard during discussions that have an 
impact on your life. We advocate to 
protect what we have, as well as to 
grasp for what we don’t.” 

Interviews with California Associa- 
tion of Winegrape Growers (CAWG) 
Chairman John Crossland, other CAWG 
committee chairs, and consultants in both 
Sacramento and Washington, D.C. attest 
to the fact that much has been accom- 
plished because individuals have come 
forward at critical times to represent the 
wine industry. 

“Whether their advocacy is to 
decide something simple or something 
complex, like whether or not regula- 
tions allow you to spray for sharp- 
shooters, having your voice heard, and 
therefore your interests taken into 
account, can make the ultimate differ- 
ence between profit and loss,” says 
Gore, who represents CAWG as a con- 
sultant with JBC International in 
Washington, D.C. 

Gore (whose family is involved in the 
California vineyard business), notes that 
without the advocacy of CAWG and 
other industry groups, farming would 
become even more challenging. 

“If we didn’t have the strong voice 
of growers, we would be farming our 
grapes according to laws and regula- 
tions written by those who may very 
well have never faced a water short- 
age, dealt with a severe frost, 
or replanted because of pests or 
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diseases,” he adds. “That’s a scary 
thought. 

“If you let the other guy carry the 
ball, he won't likely carry it where you 
would like to see it go. Trusting others 
to represent your position for you is 
the true recipe for disaster. Each of us 
must take the onus upon ourselves to 
ensure that our personal voice is heard, 
and that our united voice as growers is 
heard and acted upon. The more per- 
sonal that voice, the more real it 
becomes,” Gore asserts. 

When asked why advocacy is so 
important for winegrape growers, 
Crossland responds, “Societal, regula- 
tory, and economic pressures on wine- 
grape growers are greater today than at 
any time in history. American farmers, 
grape growers included, are now at the 
lowest percentage (below 2% nation- 
ally) of the population of any time in 
the nation’s history. We simply must 
have advocates championing our 
rights and needs.” 

Crossland, a winegrape grower in 
Templeton, CA, notes the many gains 
that advocacy has brought about for 
the wine industry. “Our grower mem- 
bers and legislative consultants in 
Sacramento and Washington,” says 
Crossland, “have helped us pass bene- 
ficial legislation and modify or stop 
harmful measures. 


CAWG programs/objectives 

“CAWG and the Wine Institute have 
developed and continue to improve the 
Sustainable Winegrowing Program; our 
labor workshops and communiqués help 
membership keep up with ever increas- 
ing regulations; and, importantly, we 
have taken a leading role regarding inva- 
sive pest exclusion and control efforts 
through our advocacy. Our efforts in the 
area of advocacy are constantly reviewed 
as new items of concern surface.” 


Winegrape grower Tom Murphy of 
Farmington, who chairs CAWG’s State 
Government Affairs Committee, notes 
that advocacy is one of CAWG’s key 


strategic objectives. “Through CAWG’s 


efforts we hope to create a more positive 
business environment for our members, 
promote California-grown grapes, and 
advance best farming and business prac- 
tices that create a competitive advantage 
for California winegrape growers. 

“The decision to advocate for the 
best interests of ourselves and our 
industry is usually easy and most 
often leads to positive results. It is 
easy because it is what we are pas- 
sionate about and what we know 
very well.” 

Murphy notes that there are times 
when CAWG calls upon members to 
make phone calls and write letters 
and e-mails about an issue that could 
have great consequences on the wine- 
grape industry. “With the increasing 
shift to urban power in the California 
Legislature,” explains Murphy, “it 
has become more important than 
ever to educate the leadership in 
Sacramento. It is important that all 
winegrape growers participate in 
these calls for action. 

“With every voice lost, we become 
less effective in advocating our mes- 
sage. There is nothing more com- 
pelling than when the communica- 
tion comes from someone that a 
potential new law will affect. The 
more calls and letters from growers, 
the greater the impact is on the recip- 
ient at the other end.” 


Benefits of advocacy 

Andy Beckstoffer (CAWG Federal 
Issues Chairman, of Rutherford, CA), 
cites a specific example of how advocacy 
benefitted winegrape growers. 
“Congressman Mike Thompson (D-CA 
1st District) told me that without advo- 
cacy by CAWG members, important leg- 
islation dealing with conservation ease- 
ments would not have made it through 
Congress,” he recalls. “They see so many 
lobbyists and they don’t see real farmers 
often enough. It really makes a difference 
when farmers show up and so it is very 
important that we get involved. 

“T’'ve seen firsthand the importance 
of advocacy and everyone who gets 
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involved will tell you the same thing. 
You don’t have to be articulate; you 
just have to be real. Everybody needs 
to do a little bit. You don’t need to 
make a career of it, but you need to 
take your turn.” 

Jack Gualco (The Gualco Group, 
Inc., CAWG’s legislative consultant in 
Sacramento), notes that advocacy is 
absolutely critical with a state govern- 
ment that is overwhelmingly urban in 
focus. “We are fortunate to have a gov- 
ernor, Food and Agriculture secretary, 
and Resources Agency secretary with a 
keen knowledge and appreciation of 
the importance of farming to this 
state’s resources, economy, and food 
security. 

“Similarly, we are not without farm 
voices in both houses of the Legislature, 
but they need support from their col- 
leagues out in the field. Providing a solid 
base of knowledge to legislators from the 
urban and suburban population centers 
is absolutely critical.” 


Gualco says one reason winegrape 
growers have an ability to talk to legis- 
lators is the industry’s worldwide 
prominence and the fact that “most 
legislators love a great glass of 
California’s finest.” CAWG provides 
the entry point that growers should 
maximize. 

“Don’t take the elected officials 
from the production areas for granted, 
CAWG,” Gualco tells CAWG. “The 
regional associations should have well- 
developed relationships with their leg- 
islators and importantly, their district 
office staffers. This is no time for the 
timid in California public policy devel- 
opment. Silence will be interpreted that 
all is well or that apathy reigns 
supreme. Either reality will only come 
back to bite you with bad statutes or 
expensive regulation,” he asserts. 

Fowler West (The Washington 
Group, Inc., which looks after CAWG 
interests in the nation’s capital), says 
CAWG members are impacted by 
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many legislative and administrative 
decisions, some of which can have a 
tremendous economic effect on them. 

“Therefore it is in CAWG’s interest to 
have input into those decisions,” 
explains West. “A very effective way to 
do this is to have a representative in 
Washington to make sure that legislative 
and administration policymakers are 
aware of CAWG’s position on actions 
they are contemplating. 

“As CAWG'’s representative, I work 
to make CAWG’s views known in 
Washington, but I am keenly aware 
that the best advocates for winegrape 
growers are the CAWG members and 
staff. So whenever possible, CAWG is 
best served by having its members and 
staff personally visit Congress and 
Administration officials.” 

West notes, however, that wine- 
grape growers can’t always be in Wash- 
ington on every occasion when impor- 
tant events impacting them happen. 

“That is where I come in,” adds West. 
“T, and others at The Washington Group, 
follow developments, not only on 
Capitol Hill, but also at federal depart- 
ments and agencies such as the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax and Trade Bureau, and 
the Environmental Protection Agency.” 


Effectiveness of advocacy 

Regarding the recently enacted 2008 
farm bill, West made the following 
observation: “Back in 2006, CAWG 
teamed with numerous elements of the 
wine and grape industries to develop a 
position paper on the new farm bill. 
That paper listed priorities these agri- 
cultural sectors wanted to be included 
in the new farm bill in areas such as 
research, competitiveness, export 
enhancements, pests and diseases, sus- 
tainability, conservation, and nutrition. 
This farm bill includes a large percent- 
age of those priorities.” 

Gore (JBC International) cites one 
significant statistic that demonstrates 
the effectiveness of speaking out. 
“Twenty years ago, the U.S. wine 
industry exported approximately $20 
million of wine, mostly in bulk to 
Canada,” reports Gore. “In 2007, how- 
ever, California wine exports accounted 
for more than $950 million. This dra- 
matic growth is a result of not just the 
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increasing quality of California wines, 
but also the efforts of growers and 
winemakers to enhance the visibility of 
that wine. 

“The act of enhancing the visibility 
of wine is a process of communica- 
tion and advocacy. Making a good 
product is only the start. California 
has found success in creating a qual- 
ity product, marketing that product, 
and advocating for policies that 
allow growers to continue this top 
quality production.” 


Grover participation 

Crossland offers a final thought on 
advocacy: winegrape growers should 
note that, more than ever in the era of 
deficits and term limits, elected repre- 
sentatives are intensely interested in 
constituent concerns. 

“The squeaky wheel gets attention,” 
says Crossland. “The respected consul- 
tants are listened to. We know that it is 
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vitally important to respond when you 
as a grower are asked to take the time 
to write or email elected representa- 
tives. The opposition is organized and 
we must be as well. It is a tougher envi- 
ronment and none of us can afford to 


be complacent. We must not assume 
that the other growers are responding, 
making the calls, writing the letters, 
and going to the meetings. Get 
engaged. Fund the PACs (Political 
Action Committees).” Li 
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Best ways to handle difficult 
tour/tasting room situations 


Craig Root 


ost visitors to wineries and 
tasting rooms are polite and 
friendly, but occasionally 
you'll encounter problems. 
There are no “magic fixes” to trans- 
form difficult or rude customers into 
nice people. However, these tech- 
niques are the best way to deal with 
unpleasant situations. 
(Editor’s Note: This text is a con- 
densed version of a much longer ver- 
bal seminar for tasting room staff.) 


Tours 

1. Wandering away from tours — 
Don’t let visitors wander away from 
your group. Twice in recent years, a vis- 
itor snuck off from a tour and opened a 
tank valve, allowing wine to drain out. 
Count your group in the beginning and 
recount them as the tour leaves the pro- 
duction facility. If you have children on 
your tour who are “acting up” or are at 
risk, ask their parents to hold their 
hands during the tour. 

2. Walking ahead of your tour — 
Try to talk with visitors and use open- 
ended questions when going from sta- 
tion to station. Avoid walking nine feet 
in front of the group. That body lan- 
guage says, “I’m not interested in you 
folks.” 


TASTING ROOM AND GROUNDS 

1. Disrespecting grounds — If a 
visitor throws trash on the ground, 
make eye contact and pick the trash 
up. Do not say anything; the eye 
contact and removal of the trash 
speaks volumes. Hopefully, this will 
prevent them from continuing to lit- 
ter. 

2. Children and _ non-drinking 
seniors — If you have rambunctious 
children in the tasting room, which is 


inevitable, try to keep them occupied 
with crayons and coloring books or 
scratch paper. Why? First, it’s part of 
good hospitality. Second, if the chil- 
dren are unhappy, they will force their 
parents to leave before they can make a 
purchase or join the wine club. The 
same holds true for seniors who aren't 
tasting. Find them a seat, and give 
them water and some company litera- 
ture to keep them occupied for the 
same reason. 

3. Criticizing your wine or 
another winery/restaurant — Never 
let customers lure you into being 
negative about your wine or about 
any other business, especially other 
tasting rooms and restaurants. Sure 
enough, a friend or employee of the 
other business can be in the crowd 
and will report your comments back 
to them. Say instead, “I’m surprised 
to hear that; they have a very good 
reputation.” Then immediately ask 
them an open-ended question to 
guide the conversation in a new 
direction. 

4. Rude guests — Invariably, some 
guests will insult the wines or act 
rudely toward you. Please never let 
your anger show. Instead, give them 
polite service. Generally speaking, 
rude guests come in two categories: the 
wine expert (cork dork), and the just- 
plain-mean. 

The wine snob is best dealt with by 
using flattery. For example, ask the 
open-ended question, “Where did you 
learn so much about wine?” in a pleas- 
ant tone of voice. These people like to 
talk about themselves, and this helps 
get them off the topic of criticizing the 
wines. 

With the just-plain-mean people, 
there is no magic fix. They left their 
homes being mean, and they will 
return in the same condition; there is 


nothing you can do about it. Therefore, 
do not take it personally. You just hap- 
pen to be their latest target. 

If you are tired and have difficulty 
being exposed to their rudeness, try to 
switch stations with a colleague who 
has just come back from lunch and is 
fresher. Also alert other staff about the 
customer, especially those coming back 
from a tour or break. It won’t make the 
customer less difficult, but at least your 
colleagues won't be blindsided by the 
guest. When dealing with this type of 
guest, it’s important to remember 
Shakespeare’s line, “to suffer fools 
gladly,” and try and maintain your 
composure. 

5. Group taking over the room and 
being loud and aggressive — Limou- 
sine groups or bachelorette parties are 
often in this category. When the noise 
they create is so raucous as to make 
other guests leave without purchasing 
or joining the wine club, you need to 
alert the manager (if they haven’t 
already observed the behavior). 

In their absence, say something like, 
“We appreciate that you are having a 
good time, but our other guests are hav- 
ing trouble hearing us. We’re not just 
pouring wine; we are also trying to edu- 
cate people, so we would really be grate- 
ful if you could lower your volume. 
Thank you.” If they become noisy again, 
you may have to make eye contact, and 
use the gesture for “quiet” (the forefin- 
ger held against your lips). 

6. Customers pouring their own 
wine — When customers grab an 
unattended bottle and pour their own 
wine, you need to stop this practice 
immediately since it is against the 
law. Use a third party authority fig- 
ure: “If my boss saw that, I could get 
fired” or “If the Department of 
Alcoholic Beverage Control saw that, 
we could lose our license.” This 
approach takes some of the sting out 
of correcting them, and puts the 
blame on someone else — so you can 
still maintain rapport and the poten- 
tial for sales with the guest. 

7. Customer wanting to switch the 
order of tasting wines (heavy to light 
or sweet to dry) — You can tell the cus- 
tomer about how doing this is hard for 
the palate, and will make the lighter 
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wines taste funny. Or you can use this 
analogy: “You could do that, but it would 
be just like brushing your teeth, and then 
drinking orange juice right after.” This 
analogy can be effective in this situation. 

8. Backstage demeanor and on- 
stage demeanor — When the tasting 
room is busy, remember the analogy of 
the swan: Above the water where you 
can see it, the swan is serene and grace- 
ful. Beneath the water where you can’t, 
the swan is paddling like crazy. Never 
let the guests see you “sweat.” 
Anytime a guest can hear or see you, 
you are on stage. 

9. Accidents — Be sure to stay cur- 
rent with accident procedures. Sooner or 
later when dealing with tens of thou- 
sands of visitors, someone will trip and 
get hurt or faint on a tour. Do your best to 
comfort the person. Know where the 
first-aid equipment is located, use it 
appropriately, and contact a captain or 
manager as soon as possible. 

After the accident has been properly 
dealt with, know where the accident 


forms are located, and fill one out 
immediately, while the event is still 
fresh in your mind. 

We live in a litigious society. While 
our first concern is the comfort of the 
guest involved in the accident, our sec- 
ond concern is the potential for a law- 
suit. What you do before an accident — 
for example, warning people about the 
hard-to-see steps in the audio-visual 
room — is important as well. Please 
always be prepared mentally for acci- 
dents to happen, and know the appro- 
priate steps to take. 

10. Responsible hospitality — Be 
sure and card anybody who looks 
under 30 years old. The Alcoholic 
Beverage Commission (ABC) sends 
decoys who are under 21 to test tast- 
ing room staff. The penalties for the 
employee serving an ABC decoy are 
a large fine, a misdemeanor convic- 
tion, and community service time 
picking up trash on the freeway. The 
penalties for the winery are even 
worse: they shut down the entire 


winery for a full week — even dur- 
ing harvest! 

Never under any circumstances 
serve obviously intoxicated persons. 
Even if they have a designated driver, 
they can fall and hurt themselves — 
which puts you and the winery at great 
liability. 

You must learn to recognize the 
signs of intoxication, including slurred 
speech, unsteady walking, blurry eyes, 
loud or profane language, a heavy 
alcohol smell, and general lack of coor- 
dination. When cutting off service to 
an intoxicated person, “nice” them to 
death. In other words, if they get mad, 
stay calm and helpful (“I’m really wor- 
ried about you; I don’t want you to get 
a DUL, etc.”) When possible, get some- 
body in the intoxicated person’s group 
to help. Their assistance can defuse the 
situation. a 

Please look for future articles in this 
series. Consutant Craig Root can be con- 
tacted at 707-963-7589. 


Four-TRACK PROGRAM: Best Green Practices, Business of Green, The 
Green Consumer, Green Communications 

For more information see page 61. To register, please visit: 
www.greenwinesummit.com 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


JAN. 27 9AM Why BUSINESS EMBRACES SUSTAINABILITY — Defined as 
meeting humanity’s needs without harming future generations; a core 
value for businesses. What is the correlation between sustainability and 
financial performance to determine how eco-friendly and socially 
responsible practices can help the bottom line. 


JAN. 28 8:30AM STATE OF THE INDUSTRY — Review of 2008 wine 
sales in a challenging economy and where the U.S. stands in the 
global supply. Update on how American research projects will help 
the industry meet its needs to expand markets and improve prof- 
itability. 

JAN. 29 9:30AM CHANGING TRENDS IN CHANGING Times! What do the 
shifting demographics of the U.S. wine market mean? Examination of 
trends by consumer segment with emphasis on Millennial generation 
and how these trends present both challenges/opportunities. 


GRAPE GROWING SESSIONS 


JAN. 27 1PM CARBON AND NITROGEN MANAGEMENT IN VINEYARDS — A 
review of available data on vineyard greenhouse gas emissions and 
accounting tools to assist in development of carbon budgets and guide 
participation in future agricultural carbon markets. 


2PM FERTILITY = AND WEED MANAGEMENT PRACTICES = 
Tradeoffs and economics of sustainable, organic, and conventional 
weed management and fertility practices. 


3pm How To MARKET GREEN FARMING Practices — Translating green 
farming practices into effective marketing programs for your fruit. 


JAN. 28 2PM LessONs LEARNED TO OPTIMIZE VINEYARD PRODUCTIVITY — 
What has been learned to optimize performance, efficiency, and return 
on investment of the next generation of California vineyards? 


WINEMAKING SESSIONS 


JAN. 27 2PM RETROFITTING WINERIES (Joint with Business) — Practical 
options to retrofit winery facilities to achieve environmental and eco- 
nomic objectives. 


3pm GREEN PRODUCTION Practices — Exploring winemaking practices 
to minimize environmental impacts. 


JAN. 28 2emM SMALL WINERY IssUES — From outsourcing to computer 
programs for increased efficiency, small wineries face numerous 
decisions with alternative solutions and some new ways of think- 
ing. 

3pm CONSULTING WINEMAKERS — There are many things to consider 
when hiring a consulting winemaker: What are the objectives? Traits to 
look for? Constraints and benefits in hiring? 
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JAN. 29 2PM GRENACHE —A versatile varietal that allows a winemaker 
to play with numerous applications of the fruit. Includes a tasting of 
single varietal, blends, sparkling, and rosé styles. 


BUSINESS/OPERATIONS SESSIONS 


JAN. 27 3PM REDUCING RISK THROUGH SUSTAINABLE WINEGROWING — 
Practices that help vintners and growers manage risk with risk man- 
agement tools to achieve more sustainable production. 


JAN. 28 2PM LABOR AND IMMIGRATION Poticies — Sourcing a labor pool 
is more challenging due to many immigration policies and changing 
compliance issues. 


3PM WHAT WILL DiRECT-TO-CONSUMER SHIPPING LANDSCAPE BE IN 10 
Years? Speakers will share varying perspectives on future of direct-to- 
consumer (DTC) wine shipping. 


JAN. 29 2PM Major BusINeEss ISSUES IN THE WINE INDUSTRY — The 
underlying events reshaping the industry including: the economy 
and consumer behaviors, transition and sales of wineries, land valu- 
ation and water issues, and the current business trends that will pre- 
pare vineyard and winery owners for the tumultuous 2009 operating 
year. 


MARKETING/PUBLIC RELATIONS SESSIONS 


JAN. 27 2PM DEFINITIONS OF GREEN — Defining “green” in the market- 
place and what speakers have learned about how the terminology res- 
onates with consumers. 
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3pm COMMUNICATING WITH INTEGRITY — How to translate your mes- 
sages with integrity in a world where environmental challenges and 
successes have driven increased media attention and skepticism 
about company’s claims and communications. 


JAN. 28 2PM GETTING YOUR TASTING ROOM THROUGH A CHANGING 
Economy — During difficult economic times, a winery tasting 
room can become more detail-oriented and  innova- 
tive.experience-driven tips and new ideas to increase profits. 


JAN. 29 2PM WOMEN AND MILLENNIALS — Women and the millennial 
generation are two fast growing demographics for wine sales. What 
is each group looking for in a wine experience? 


3pm New TOOLs TO REACH THE MARKET — How new technology is 
boosting attendance at wine events, expanding access to wine 
reviews and increasing online sales with winery videos. 


AROMA SYMPOSIUM 


JAN. 30 Analysis of the origins of wine flavor and conversion of 
grape components to wine aromas, including wine tastings. 
Speakers from several countries will cover the effects of viticultural 
practices on flavor including water deficit and crop loads, and 
influence of leaf removal on wine quality, the effects of ripening 
and composition on sensory attributes, and vine microclimate on 
wine flavor. 


TO DO SOMETHING PERFECTLY 


IS AN ACHIEVEMENT. 


TO DO IT ALWAYS, AN ART. 


\ 
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Upon achieving perfection, we at Tonnellerie Quintessence 


do something equally rare: we repeat it. 
Indeed, we diligently control every detail of the 


cooper’s craft—sourcing, milling, seasoning, toasting 


and verification through Bureau Veritas—to ensure a 


consistent level of excellence. 


And provide you an unmatched level of confidence. 


It’s an art you're sure to appreciate. 


Jie) Games i ol er medee 


Quintessence 


Bie Ou te de Curd lies 
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Sonoma 707 935 3452 | Bordeaux + 33 (0)5 56 72 8200 | www.tonnelleriequintessence.com 


PAD 


The plate and frame filter becomes an enclosed system. | 


100 % pure filter cellulose 


No change of colour, 
flavour, or taste 


www.becopad.com 


Distribution location throughout North America 


For further information please contact: BEG EROW 
» 4 


Bob Spadafora, BEGEROW USA Inc., Phone: +1 703-673-1160 
bob.spadafora@begerow.com, www.begerow.com 
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Clean ° Sterilize + Humi eee 
Continued from page 28 
“We can do take This insecticide-based program is probably a temporary solu- 
it all’ a Sta Swash tion. In perhaps 10 years, maybe longer, GWSS may acquire 
resistance to imidacloprid. Possibly other systemic insecticides 
* Bottling Steam Generators may be available to replace it by that time. Also, ongoing 
Eines Sa ik Ji J J 0h 0 i fi i a A A research is focused on discovering other non-insecticide meth- 
° Barrels BS4ZHYDRO TEK ods of defeating PD. But, for now, southern California has 
ee Pressure Washers renewed hope for a thriving grape industry. 
* Floors and “4 Me Successful combined effort 
Walls ( pletely Today, on any weekend, visitors to Temecula can visit 
- Winery eo ee MOOG Systems wineries, hotels, and resorts nestled among thriving vine- 
Equipment Barrel Washers and Rinsers yards thanks in large part to government agencies, university 
“Vineyard a A JK Uk A KO ks A researchers, and the wine and table grape industries, who ini- 
Equipment tiated research programs over the last seven years. 
S aaeeetee PROFESSIONAL Many commercial growers and small vineyard owners in 
Humidifiers Stemware Washers several southern California counties have replanted more 
than once since GWSS-vectored PD epidemics began, absorb- 
QL: meggunE ARS/Pressure Washer Company ing significant economic losses. The combined efforts of the 
nied Fo phi N) MARIE Tas UES research sponsored by government and industry have 
800-735-9277 or www.cleanwinery.com resulted in recommendations for control of PD, aiding in the 
rebirth of Temecula’s thriving wine industry. a 


How Can You Manage It 
If You Haven’t Measured It? 


Plan and implement more informed decisions with your land 
and business data layered in one convenient location. GIS 


allows you to... f | 


® Collect and document essential information 


° 0-32 GPH Adjustable fogging output 

e Simply connects fo ordinary water and 
115V power supplies 

¢ No high-pressure pumps or air supply 
lines required 

¢ Automate with available humidistat 
control packages 


Manage daily operations more efficiently 


® 
@ Increase Quality and Quantity 
e 


Master plan your new or prospective property | ey 
« 
With 30+ years of experience and the latest pf: SS XK\ 


technology, Ray Carlson and Associates 
provides GIS/LIS, Surveys, GPS, Mapping, 
Historical Research and Project Management 
Services for effective land management and 
marketing. 


Call Today For: 


Surveys GIS/LIS Products 

Boundary Digital Aerial Photos Tentative Maps 
Topographic Land Development Parcel maps 
Aerial Control Data Management Subdivision Maps 


Ray Carlson & Associates 
LAND SURVEYING & RELATED 
SERVICES 
411 Russell Ave. ¢ Santa Rosa, CA 95103 
http:\\www.remaps.com 
E-mail: rea@remaps.com 
Phone: (707) 528-7649 Fax: (707) 571-5541 
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Colorado Grown 
Continued from page 14 


Riesling, and a late-harvest Muscat. 95% 
of the wines are sold in-state, from a tast- 
ing room in tiny Cedaredge and a new 
tasting room in Grand Junction for 
Ptarmigan Vineyards wines. 

“Colorado Grown does have market- 
ing value, as many people are proud of 
their home state and want to support 
local businesses,” winemaker Bret Neal 
says. “I think we see this nationally with 
the ‘buy local’ philosophy. But not all of 
our wines can meet the 100% criteria set 
by the state to use the label; in difficult 
weather years we have had to source 
fruit out-of-state. 

“T do not think the impact of ‘Colorado 
Grown’ is something that generates frenzy 
or a large increase in sales. Good, bad, or 
indifferent, it is just an assurance to the 
consumer that the wine contains only 
Colorado fruit. It just emphasizes that we 
are proud of our state’s achievements.” 


NURSERIES 


Am Giusti AGB ©) Vers: 


800-499-9019. 
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Conclusion 

Not all Colorado wineries use 
“Colorado Grown,” for a variety of 
reasons, explains Doug Caskey (the 
Colorado Wine Board). 

“The mandate of 100% Colorado fruit is 
not possible for wineries which have to 
buy fruit from out of state, whether they 
had a poor growing year, or are simply try- 
ing to increase production. Some wineries 
are partial to blending grapes from multi- 
ple appellations or states, feeling that they 
make better wine by doing so. 

“In both cases, it is probably detri- 
mental to use ‘Colorado Grown’ one 
year and then remove the phrase the 
next. We would further confuse the 
consumer — who is already often in 
the dark about what the information 
on wine labels really means.” 

Locations, websites, background, 
and sales information about wineries in 
this report and other Colorado winer- 
ies, can be found at www.colorado 
wine.com. B 


Our vines know what they want 
to be when they grow up. 


‘That’s why the quality is so strong at Vintage Nurseries. 
The measure of a memorable wine starts with a great vine...one that’s perfectly nurtured from the 
very beginning. At Vintage Nurseries, we rely on the latest scientific technology, extensive 
knowledge and superior care to groom our vines, cuttings and rootstocks for award-winning 
success. So put your confidence in our grapevines today and be prepared for bigger things to come. 


www.VintageNurseries.com 


Jos OPENING: 


Research Viticulturist 


Department of Horticulture, Oregon State 
University is recruiting for a research 
viticulturist (Assistant Professor tenure- 
track). Department seeks an exceptional 
person to develop a nationally and 
internationally recognized research 
program in fundamental and integrative 
research that improves vine performance, 
and enhances wine grape and wine quality 
components. Join a dynamic department 
and collaborate with viticulture, enology, 
and other faculty at OSU; researchers at the 
USDA-ARS; and industry representatives. 
Enjoy the climate of western Oregon, 
where vines and internationally-recognized 
wine grape industry thrive. Based in 
Corvallis, in the Willamette Valley, within a 
two-hour drive of the coast, the Cascade 
Mountains, or Portland. Outstanding 
opportunity for a Ph.D. in biological 
science, horticulture, viticulture, botany, or 
plant biology. Full-time 12 month 
appointment. Tenure-track will be offered at 
0.75 FTE. Appointee will be expected to 
generate 0.25 FTE in spon- sored grants 
and/or contracts to raise their appointment 
percentage to 1.00 FTE. Refer to posting 
#0003354 for more details and instructions 
on how to apply. For full consideration, 
apply by 11/21/08. For more information 
about working at OSU, please go to: 
http://oregonstate.edu/ jobs/. 

OSU is an AA/EOE. 


NURSERIES 


707-542-5510 
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WINE MICROBIOLOGY 


| 2,4,6-TBA — 
Next 2,4,6-TCAN’ in 
U.S. wine industry 


Over the course of the last 10 years or so, wineries in the U.S. 
have been dealing with a difficult problem: 2,4,6- 
trichloroanisole (2,4,6-TCA). The cost of this chemical com- 
pound to the wine industry has been tremendous — in wine 
quality, in negative publicity, and financially. 

Generally termed a haloanisole, 2,4,6-TCA is known to 
cause a musty, mold taint at very low concentrations (parts 
per trillion [ppt]). It has likely always been a major cause of 
wine taint but has been recognized as a serious problem only 
in the past 10 years because scientific instrument technology 
has advanced to be able to identify 2,4,6-TCA as one of the 
sources of the musty, moldy taint found in wines. 

Another haloanisole, 2,4,6-tribromoanisole (2,4,6-TBA) has 
recently been identified as a similar contributor to wine taint. 
2,4,6-TBA was first identified by Pascal Chatonnet and 
collaborators in 2004 in French wines.'! Like 2,4,6-TCA, 
2,4,6-TBA causes a musty, mold taint in wine at very low con- 
centrations, but it has the potential to be an even more serious 
problem to the U.S. wine industry because its precursor (2,4,6- 
tribromophenol [2,4,6-TBP]) can be found in so many sources 
commonly used in wineries. 

This column provides an overview of the emerging 
2,4,6-TBA problem and suggests what preventive actions 
wineries can implement to protect their wines. 


Introduction 

What is the taint resulting from haloanisole contamination 
of food and beverages? Taint is a taste or odor that typically 
arises from an external source, as opposed to off-odors or off- 
flavors, which are attributed to internal changes to a product 
(such as microbial spoilage). 

The taste or odor threshold for a taint is defined as the low- 
est concentration of the chemical compound detectable by a 
defined population group. Generally, a food or beverage taint 
can be tasted or has an odor at extremely low concentrations. 

Chemically, 2,4,6-TBA is a derivative of the anisole (or 
methoxybenzene) family of compounds, which contain at 
least one atom of a halogen (fluorine, chlorine, bromine, or 
iodine) and thus are termed haloanisoles. Haloanisoles are 
formed from halophenol compounds by microbes, such as 
filamentous fungi, via a process called biomethylation. 

Specifically, 2,4,6-TBA is formed from the biomethylation 
of its precursor 2,4,6-TBP. Figure I shows the chemical struc- 
ture of 2,4,6-TBA (three bromine atoms attached to the 2, 4, 
and 6 positions on a benzene ring). 


Origin of the 2,4,6-TBA precursor 2,4,6-TBP 
Chlorophenols (like 2,4,6-trichlorophenol [2,4,6-TCP], 
which is precursor to 2,4,6-TCA) are primarily anthropogenic 
in origin; that is, they are produced by human activity. 
Bromophenols (like 2,4,6-TBP) can be produced both 
naturally in the environment and anthropogenically. In 
nature, 2,4,6-TBP can be formed in marine environments by 
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brown algae as a way to remove excess bromine from their 
surroundings, and anthropogenically, it can be produced in 
wastewater that has been treated with chlorine in the 
presence of bromine ions and low levels of organic phenols.* 

2,4,6-TBP and its derivatives have been used as 1) fire-retar- 
dant agents in epoxy resins, polyurethanes, plastics, paper, tex- 
tiles, and fire extinguishing media; 2) wood preservatives; 3) 
general fungicides for the leather, textiles, paint, plastics, paper, 
and pulp industries; and 4) antiseptic agents. 5) They have also 
been found in detergents containing bromine. 

The winery environment has several possible sources of 
2,4,6-TBP, such as painted surfaces in the cellar, sealants, 
barrels, oak adjuncts, wood ladders, wooden catwalks, wood 
pallets, plywood, wooden rafters, wood beams, water, water 
hoses, wine hoses, plastic tank liners, plastics, insulation, 
filter pads, fining agents, packaging materials (cardboard, 
adhesives, paper bags), cleansers, and sanitizers. 


Formation of 2,4,6-TBA 

The only scientifically proven molecular mechanism respon- 
sible for formation of 2,4,6-TBA (and all other anisoles found in 
wine — 2,4,6-TCA, 2,3,4,6-tetrachloroanisole [2,3,4,6-TeCA], and 
pentachloroanisole [PCA]) is the biomethylation (O-methyla- 
tion) of its precursor 2,4,6-TBP. (See biochemical reaction in 
Figure I.) In the conversion to 2,4,6-TBA, 2,4,6-TBP is catalyzed 
by the enzyme chlorophenol O-methyltransferase (CPOMT), 
and the oxygen group on 2,4,6-TBP is methylated. This enzyme 
has been shown to methylate several different halophenols, 
including chlorophenols, bromophenols, and iodophenols.* 


OCH3 


OH 
Br Br Br Br 
Chlorophenol 
O-Methyltransferase 
O-Methylation 
Br Br 


Figure |. Biochemical reaction for the conversion of 2,4,6-TBP to 
2,4,6-TBA by O-methylation 

This biomethylation reaction is performed primarily by 
filamentous fungi (Trichoderma longibrachiatum, Penicillium 
spp., Fusarium spp., Cladosporium spp., and Paecilomyces 
variotii)’’’ and has been shown to be catalyzed by the winery- 
dwelling bacteria Streptomyces.* 

Biomethylation is a biochemical defense mechanism for 
microbes. It allows them to detoxify their immediate 
environment by converting the highly toxic halophenols to 
non-toxic haloanisoles. In the absence of this defense mecha- 
nism, the filamentous fungi and Streptomyces could die or 
suffer significant physiological damage. It is worth noting 
that filamentous fungi also have a second defensive strategy 
to detoxify halophenols: secretion of oxidative enzymes 
(laccase) that attack and degrade halophenols. 

Currently, a combination of several factors has created a near 
perfect storm for 2,4,6-TBA formation in winery cellars: the pres- 
ence of a wide variety of 2,4,6-TBP sources, the fact that the 
majority of wineries do not have cleaning and sanitation prac- 
tices in place to completely prevent colonization of filamentous 
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microbes on surfaces, and wineries’ need to maintain humid cel- 
lars (to prevent wine evaporation). As with 2,4,6-TCA, once 
2,4,6-TBA is released into the atmosphere, it will cling to almost 
any surface, and once it gets above a certain threshold in the 
atmosphere, it will taint wine. 


Sensory Threshold / Sensory Impact of 2,4,6-TBA 

The sensory threshold of any chemical compound can vary, 
depending on the medium in which it is present (water or alco- 
holic solution) and/or on the individual conducting the sensory 
evaluation. This is also true for 2,4,6-TBA, which has a sensory 
threshold in water ranging from 0.008 to 0.03 ppt, and a thresh- 
old in wine ranging from 2 to 6 ppt. These sensory thresholds in 
water and wine are about the same for 2,4,6-TCA. 

To give some perspective on the magnitude of such low 
concentrations, here are some analogies: 

1. One ppt is equivalent to one cube of sugar dissolved in 
enough water to fill 100 Olympic-size swimming pools. 

2. One ppt is equal to one second in 31,797 years. 

3. One ppt is equivalent to 0.4 mm of the total distance from 
the Earth to the Moon (238,908 miles). 

In wine, depending on the sensitivity of the individual, the 
presence of 2,4,6-TBA (or 2,4,6-TCA) will cause a loss of fruit 
intensity and aroma at lower concentrations (1 to 3 ppt) and 
an actual taint perception at higher concentrations (more 
than 3 ppt). At these higher concentrations, 2,4,6-TBA will 
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impart musty, moldy, wet newspaper, wet cardboard, and 
wet cement odors and flavors to wine. 


Preventive actions 

To prevent haloanisole (2,4,6-TBA, or 2,4,6-TCA) taint in 
wineries, the following actions are recommended: 

1. Perform periodic inspections (semi-annually or annually) to 
determine if a facility is free of 2,4,6-TBP, 2,4,6-TBA, 2,4,6-TCP, and 
2A,6-TCA, (plus other haloanisoles and halophenols not dis- 
cussed in this column, such as 2,3,4,6-TeCP, 2,3,4,6-TeCA, PCP, 
and PCA). The periodic inspections should consist of testing 
atmosphere, water supply, water distribution system, wines (both 
cellared and those in marketplace), corks, wood material, paint, 
and plastic liners. While this is by no means a complete list, it will 
provide an effective inspection of a facility. 

2. Each winery should demand certification from manu- 
facturers of incoming goods that their products are 
haloanisole- and halophenol-free including barrels, oak 
adjuncts, silicon bungs, fining agents, and shipping materials 
(wood pallets, cardboard, etc). 

3. When new materials from “unapproved vendors” are 
introduced into winery (paint, plastic, or insulation), the 
material should be tested for haloanisoles and halophenols. 

4. Conduct periodic cleaning and sanitation of the winery 
infrastructure (floors, walls, ceilings) to limit colonization of 
microbes on surfaces. 
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5. Eliminate the use of cleansers and sanitizers containing 
chlorine and bromine. 


Conclusion 

Due to the plethora of materials that can be origins of the 
2,4,6-TBA precursor 2,4,6-TBP, and due to the fact that a very 
high percentage (nearly 80%) of all the filamentous fungi 
analyzed can produce haloanisoles, the probability of 
2,4,6-TBA formation in a winery environment is very high. In 
addition, wineries must also contend with the actuality that 
2,4,6-TBA can be brought into the facility from external 
sources (barrels, paints, wood materials, plastics, etc). 

The ubiquitous nature of this chemical requires that wineries 
be extremely diligent about prevention activities. As the magni- 
tude of the 2,4,6-TCA problem in the wine industry demon- 
strates, a mere reactive stance toward 2,6-TBA could lead 
wineries to dramatic economic and marketing hardships. i) 
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Dr. Robert Tracy, with nine years of scientific research experi- 
ence and seven years of winery laboratory and quality control/- 
quality assurance experience, specializes in wine chemistry and 
microbiology, winery sanitation, and QA/QC. He is co-founder of 
BevTrac Mobile Quality Systems LLC, based in Windsor, CA 
(www.bevtracquality.com), providing a mobile wine laboratory and 
consulting services to the wine industry. Please direct inquiries to 
robert.tracy@bevtracquality.com or tel: 707/239-8581. 
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New TTB circular 
for alternating 
proprietors 


In August 2008, the Department of Treasury’s Alcohol & Tobacco 
Tax & Trade Bureau (TTB) published an industry circular on the 
topic of Alternating Proprietors at Bonded Wine Premises (2008- 
4). The circular seeks to clarify earlier publications on this topic, 
the last being published in 2003, and to make clear TTB’s concerns 
about the operations of alternating proprietors. 

Publisher’s note: This is the first of a two-part interpretation 
of the circular. This column addresses the basic standards and 
policies TTB applies to alternating proprietors. Quoted excerpts 
from the circular alternate with comments from Rachel Dumas 
(RDR). The second column, in the January/February 2009 PWV, 
will include questions and answers with ITB policymakers. 


TTB Industry Circular Number: 2008-4, August 18, 
2008 


1. Alternating Proprietor Arrangements 

An alternating proprietor arrangement consists of two or 
more persons or entities taking turns using the same space 
and equipment to produce wine. In almost all situations, an 
existing proprietor-owner of a bonded wine premises agrees 
to rent space and equipment to a new proprietor. Such an 
agreement allows existing wineries to use excess capacity 
and gives new entrants to the wine business an opportunity 
to begin on a small scale without investing in equipment. 

The existing and new proprietors are sometimes 
informally referred to as “hosts” and “tenants,” respectively. 
In other situations, two or more persons make plans to 
establish independently operated bonded wine premises, 
mutually agreeing to alternate the use of space and equip- 
ment. In these latter arrangements, no proprietor functions as 
a “host” to the others because each has agreed to share 
responsibility more or less equally. The designation of one 
alternating proprietor as a “host” to the other(s) is not a TTB 
requirement and carries no responsibilities or privileges that 
differ from those of the other alternating proprietors. 

These arrangements must be formally approved by TTB 
through an application and approval process. Anyone 
making wine for sale must qualify with TTB as proprietor of 
a bonded winery and register the premises with TTB. The 
winery premises may not be used by or shared with any 
other party unless the necessary alternation applications 
have been approved by TTB. Regulations governing alternat- 
ing proprietor arrangements are contained in 27 CFR 24.136. 


RDR: An alternating proprietorship operation often involves 
a host winery that rents space and equipment to one or more small 
proprietors. While this host/tenant relationship is common, TTB 
highlights another possible alternating proprietorship arrangement 
with two (or more) licensed wine producers equally sharing the 
square footage, equipment, employees, and tax responsibilities of 
the entire winery operation at a single premise. In the case of the 
latter, TTB will seek documentation confirming the ownership of the 
property and premises to be bonded. 
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If the property and premises are not owned by the applicant(s), 
they will need to produce a signed lease agreement that clearly 
states the identities of the premise owner and the tenants. No 
additional parties may conduct any wine operations at the shared 
premise without prior approval from the TTB. 


2. “Custom Crush” arrangements 

A “custom crush” arrangement involves an agreement or 
formal contract under which a customer pays a wine 
producer to produce wine to order, after which the customer 
markets the wine. It is not an alternating proprietor 
arrangement. 

In a custom crush arrangement, the wine producer is 
authorized by TTB to make wine and is entirely responsible 
for producing the wine and for all related processing steps 
and regulatory requirements, which may include tax pay- 
ment (unless the wine is transferred in bond to other bonded 
wine premises for these activities). The customer has none of 
these responsibilities, even when the custom crush customer 
may be involved in business decisions made about the wine, 
such as its production style, appearance of its label, etc. 

TTB holds the producer/bottler accountable, not the 
custom crush customer. Even if the customer owns the grapes 
used to produce the wine, TTB still treats the transfer of the 
finished wine from the producer to the customer as a sale of 
wine for compliance purposes. 


RDR: This section is consistent with the prior TTB Circular 
Number 2003-7. The wine producer is responsible for the wine- 
making, recordkeeping, Certificates of Label Approval, and tax filing. 


3. Distinctions between an Alternating Proprietor arrange- 
ment and a Custom Crush arrangement 


a. QUALIFICATION, PERMIT, AND REGISTRY STATUS — A winery 
proprietor cannot transfer or lend its qualification or premises to 
another person. Each alternating proprietor must qualify inde- 
pendently as a bonded winery under part 24 and obtain a 
Federal basic permit under part 1 as a wine producer to conduct 
operations at a specific location. In a custom crush arrangement, 
only the wine producer must register as a bonded winery under 
part 24 and obtain a Federal basic permit under part 1 as a wine 
producer. A customer who intends to market wine to other deal- 
ers must qualify as a wholesaler under part 1. 


RDR: One of the biggest myths in the wine industry is 
the idea that one person or entity may produce and sell wine 
“under another’s bond” by simply adding a DBA to the pro- 
ducer’s Federal Basic Permit. No person or entity can conduct 
wine operations or hold title to wine without the appropriate 
license. If a person is producing wine or even making busi- 
ness decisions involving the wine, they must hold the appro- 
priate Federal Basic Permit. This section is consistent with the 
prior TTB Circular Number 2003-7. 


b. RECORDS AND Reports — In an alternating proprietor 
arrangement, each proprietor must comply with require- 
ments in 27 CFR part 24, subpart O, by keeping records of its 
operations and by providing operational reports to TTB. Ina 
custom crush arrangement, the wine producer and bottler are 
responsible for keeping required records of winery 
operations and providing operational reports of the winery 
activities. The customer must maintain records of receipt and 
disposition as a wholesaler under 27 CFR part 31. 
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RDR: The wine producer must furnish all operational 
records and reports. This is consistent with the prior circular. This 
updated TTB circular emphasizes the requirement that ALL custom 
crush clients must be licensed by the TTB and hold a Federal Basic 
Permit to purchase wine for resale or “wholesale.” 


c. CERTIFICATE OF LABEL APPROVAL — In all instances, the 
wine bottler must obtain from TTB approval of an application 
for a Certificate of Label Approval (COLA) before bottling a 
wine. Thus, when an alternating proprietor arrangement 
includes alternating the use of bottling equipment, each 
alternating proprietor using the bottling equipment must 
obtain its own COLA(s) for the wine it will bottle. In a custom 
crush arrangement, the wine bottler obtains any necessary 
COLA from TTB. The customer never obtains the COLA from 
TTB, because the customer is not the bottler of the wine. 

RDR: The person or entity bottling the wine is responsible 
for submission of Certificates of Label Approval (COLA). 
Therefore, alternating proprietors must submit applications for 
COLAs for wine bottled under their own bond. It is not the respon- 
sibility of the host winery. 


d. TAX PAYMENT — The Federal wine excise tax is paid at the 
appropriate rate by the proprietor that removes the wine from 
bond for consumption or sale. The rate of tax is determined by the 
tax class of the wine removed. The tax may be reduced if the tax- 
payer is eligible for the small domestic wine producer tax credit. 


KARCHER 


Karcher state-of-the-art 
high-pressure washers 
are distinguished by 
infinitely variable 
operating pressure, | 
water volume and 
temperature control, as 
well as precise chemical 
metering. Heated models 
incorporate a 90%-+ fuel efficient 
burner system, low fuel shut-off and complete 
machine shut-off at the trigger gun for maximum 
safety and performance. 


Napa Fermentation Supplies is proud to be the 
West Coast Kircher distributor. Our prices are the 
lowest and we have the complete product line 
available. We are also a Karcher repair facility. 


NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 
P.O. Box 5839, Napa, CA 94581 
575 Third St., Bldg. A, Napa, CA 94559 
(707) 255-6372 Fax (707) 255-6462 
www.napafermentation.com 


Each alternating proprietor must individually pay excise tax 
for wine removed from its premises, at the applicable rate for 
each proprietor, unless the wine is transferred in bond. On the 
other hand, in a custom crush arrangement, the customer for 
whom the wine is produced will receive the wine after the 
Federal tax has been paid. The customer may have arranged to 
compensate the taxpayer for tax and other expenses as part of the 
price paid for services pursuant to the custom crush agreement. 


RDR: When wine is to be removed from a producer's bond, 
the producer must either transfer the wine in bond to another 
bonded facility or pay the excise taxes. Tax credits for small 
domestic wine producers may reduce the rate of tax owed. A 
custom crush customer is not eligible for tax credit, because they 
are not the taxpayer. Wholesalers do not pay federal excise tax 
and may not receive wine in bond. 


e. SMALL DOMESTIC WINE PRODUCER TAX CREDIT — This credit 
applies to proprietors who produce wine, but do not produce 
more than 250,000 gallons of wine per year. The full credit of 90 
cents per gallon on the first 100,000 gallons removed is available to 
a proprietor who produces not more than 150,000 gallons of wine 
per year. For proprietors with production of more than 150,000 and 
not more than 250,000 gallons, the credit is gradually phased out. 
A group of wineries under common control (referred to as a “con- 
trolled group”) are treated as a single winery for purposes of 
determining eligibility for the credit. ; 
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In an alternating proprietor arrangement, each proprietor’s tax 
credit is based on the volume of wine produced and removed in 
that calendar year by the proprietor. If an alternating proprietor is 
eligible for the small domestic wine producer tax credit, the credit 
can, in certain instances, be transferred to another bonded wine 
premises proprietor to use when the excise tax is paid on qualify- 
ing batches of wine. See 26 U.S.C. 5041(c)(6). 

In a custom crush arrangement, TTB takes into consideration 
the wine producer’s entire production and removals, including 
wine produced for a customer. Wine that was produced and 
removed for a custom crush customer counts toward the wine 
producer’s own production and removals when determining 
whether the small domestic wine producer tax credit can be used. 


RDR: /t is important to understand that the tax credit is 
determined based on production in a calendar year, not by vin- 
tage. Small proprietors who wish to transfer their tax credit to 
another bonded facility may do so, but they may only take credit 
for wine they fermented. Any wine fermented by another entity 
becomes ineligible for the credit upon the transfer. An eligible 
small producer may take full credit on wine removed from their 
own bonded facility upon payment of tax, even if a portion of that 
wine was purchased from another bonded winery. 


5. Concerns of TTB 
While some applications from prospective alternating 
proprietors at bonded wine premises are filed by individuals with 


Quality, 
Consistency, 
and Service 


Krimo Souilah 
krimo@mercierusa.com 
ph 707 227-8586 

fax 707 251-5811 


Wwww.mercierusa.com 
P.O. Box 2267 Napa CA 94558 


Melinda Elledge 
melinda@mercierusa.com 
ph 707 225-2624 

fax 707 226-3238 


plans to make wine, the TTB is concerned that other applications 
are filed for reasons unrelated to making wine. Filers of those other 
applications may seek to qualify as alternating proprietors in order 
to obtain benefits afforded to wine producers, such as Federal tax 
credits, or the ability to operate a tasting room under State rules. 


RDR: The TTB is concerned that applicants who are solely 
marketing a brand and would otherwise seek a Federal Basic Permit 
to Wholesale wine are, instead, fraudulently applying as wine pro- 
ducers (often as an alternating proprietor at an existing licensed host 
winery) in order to enjoy the tax credits offered or the state privileges 
of a public tasting room. Those who operate as alternating propri- 
efors must not be engaged in a largely custom crush—like arrange- 
ment outside their own bonded premise that may jeopardize their tax 
credit eligibility and their Federal Basic Permit. 

The next compliance column [PWV January/February 2009] 
will address the remaining areas in this circular, including alter- 
nating proprietor contracts, the need for dedicated permanent 
space for alternating wineries, and employing the services of 
another winery’s staff. We will also explore how the use of 
technology may impact an alternating proprietor’s operations. 


Rachel Dumas Rey is president of Compli, a full service 
beverage compliance firm in Paso Robles, CA. Prior to establishing 
Compli in 1997, she worked for the U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
Export Administration in Washington D.C. 
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Go for 
the goal 


In previous columns, I have reviewed the importance of goal 
setting to the success of your winery. I asked you to think 
about the goals of your wine business — goals like brand 
positioning, market penetration, case volume, and customer 
satisfaction — and to consider whether your business can be 
truly successful without a clear definition of what success 
looks like or without communicating those goals throughout 
the organization. 

Let’s take the goal process a step further. Surprisingly, 
many organizations conduct elaborate annual goal-setting 
processes and then keep their goals on the shelf, gathering 
dust the rest of the year. 

Between goal setting and goal achievement is a vast area 
called implementation. How do you ensure that your win- 
ery’s goals are kept alive and are implemented successfully? 
Whether you are a winery owner who wants to support your 
staff in goal achievement or a winery manager who has been 
assigned a number of critical goals, this column will help you 
achieve those goals by using eight critical elements of suc- 
cessful goal implementation. 


CCEPT, UNDERSTAND, AND OWN THE GOAL. Some of that 
acceptance and understanding is required of others, and 
some comes from your own self-understanding and self- 
discipline. Ideally, you and the others responsible for achiev- 
ing the goal should. be able to answer questions like these 
before proceeding: 

What does the goal mean? Why is it important? Exactly 
what needs to be accomplished, and by when? What is the 
priority of the goal? Is there a related budget? Is the goal 
“SMART” (specific, measurable, achievable, relevant, time 
bound)? If not, how can those elements be added? How does 
the goal link to other organizational objectives? What are the 
key milestones? What will success look like? How am I react- 
ing to this goal? What else do I need to know, and where can 
I get the answers? 

To be an effective goal implementer you must seek out 
answers to these questions — from your boss, peers, staff 
members, and others. 


REATE AND EXECUTE AN ACTION PLAN. Ask yourself what 

action steps and tasks are necessary to achieve this goal. 
Break the goal into workable components, and assign priori- 
ties to those components. Determine the appropriate timing 
for each step, and highlight the key milestones. Document 
the action plan, ensuring that everyone with a “need to 
know” is informed about the plan. 


DENTIFY AND SEEK OUT NECESSARY RESOURCES AND SUPPORT. 
Remember that you’re not alone. Determine what equip- 
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ment, technology, materials, and other resources are needed 
and how these resources can be obtained. 

Ask yourself which other individuals and/or depart- 
ments can impact the success of your goal and how these 
people should be involved. Think about which other indi- 
viduals and/or departments are affected by the goal and 
need to be included in planning, decision-making, and 
other activities. 

Determine the level of support needed from colleagues 
and/or staff members and their appropriate roles. Consider 
what work can be delegated. Ask yourself what additional 
skills and knowledge you need to be successful and how they 
will be obtained. Once you have asked these questions, act on 
the answers you receive. 


ANAGE CHALLENGES AND ROADBLOCKS TO GOAL ACHIEVE- 

MENT. Do NOT wait for the challenges to occur before 
you start planning how to deal with them. Think ahead about 
what challenges you anticipate, how you can decrease the 
likelihood of those challenges occurring, and how they might 
be mitigated if they do occur. 

Develop contingency plans where necessary. When all 
your careful planning doesn’t prevent the “real” challenges 
happening, make sure you deal with each issue with a pro- 
active and direct approach. Think about what support you 
need (people and materials), and be ready to ask for that 
support when necessary. 

Ask yourself who else needs to be made aware of issues. 
Set up systems to ensure you will stay on track, especially 
when roadblocks occur. Hold yourself accountable, and 
remember the importance and priority of your goal. Consider 
modifying your goal if circumstances require. 


OLD YOUR “TEAM” ACCOUNTABLE FOR GOAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

Your team members are all the people you are counting 
on to make the goal happen. How can you best hold yourself, 
your colleagues, your staff, and others accountable? 

We've all experienced the disappointment of others not 
following through. Consider how you communicate expecta- 
tions and what follow-up systems are needed. Also, think 
about what ongoing updates and other communications are 
necessary to ensure a common understanding among all 
team members. 


ONSTANTLY EVALUATE, REVIEW, AND MEASURE PROGRESS. MAKE 

ADJUSTMENTS AS NEEDED. Consider how you defined 
success, and determine when and how progress will be 
measured and celebrated. Then, hold yourself accountable 
for that evaluation, measurement, and celebration. 


OMMUNICATE PROGRESS. Be clear about who needs to be 
kept informed and what ongoing updates and other 
communications are needed. Consider what methods of 
communication are most appropriate. Is this an e-mail 
situation? Is face-to-face more appropriate? Also, determine 
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how often communications should occur and how much 
detail is necessary. 


LOSE THE GOAL IMPLEMENTATION AND ACHIEVEMENT LOOP. 

Determine how final achievement of the goal will be acknowl- 
edged and celebrated. Ensure that important lessons-learned are 
documented and shared, and think about what other documen- 
tation is necessary and appropriate. Determine if and how this 
goal will need to be adjusted for the next goal cycle. 


AGAJANIAN VINEYARDS, INC. 


Confidential Commercial Merchant & Broker 


Winegrape Procurement and Inspection Service 


Call GARY AGAJANIAN 
707-433-6654 or 
Fax 707-433-6684 


www.agajanian.com 
gary@agajanian.com 
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lake County 
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GROWERS 


To find out more, contact Shannon Gunier 
at 707-995-3421, or visit us at 


www.lakecountywinegrape.org 


When the next goal cycle begins, remember these eight ele- 
ments. Successful implementation of your goal depends on it. 


Shelley Brott is a Senior Associate with The Personnel 
Perspective, the North Bay’s leading management consulting firm, 
with expertise in Strategic Human Resources, Leadership and 
Management Training, Executive Search, and Recruiting. Shelley 
has over 25 years of management and HR experience. You can 
contact her at 707/576-7653. 
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Napa Fermentation Supplies 707-255-6372 
P&L Specialties 888-313-7947 
Pellenc America 707-568-7286 
Personnel Perspective 707-576-7653 
Premier Wine Cask 800-227-5625 
Ramondin USA 707-499-2277 
Ray Carlson & Associates 707-528-7649 
Rivercap USA 707-747-3630 
St. Gobain Containers 707-437-8704 
St Patrick’s of Texas 512-989-9727 
Scott Laboratories 707-765-6666 
Silicon Valley Bank 707-967-1373 
Skolnik Industries 773-362-1913 
Spec Trellising 800-237-4594 
StaVin 9 415-331-7849 
Sunridge Nurseries 661-363-VINE 
TCW-The Compleat Winemaker 707-963-9681 
Tonnellerie Boutes 510-799-1518 
Tonnellerie de Jarnac 707-332-4524 
Tonnellerie LeRoi 707-508-5006 
Tonnellerie Quintessence 707-935-3452 
Tonnellerie Saury USA 707-944-1330 
TW Boswell 707-255-5900 
Unified Symposium 530-753-3142 
Unitech Scientific 562-924-5150 
VinOak 707-746-5704 
Vintage Nurseries 800-499-9019 
Weedbadger 800-437-3392 
Westec Tank & Equipment 707-431-9342 
Western Square Industries 800-367-8383 
The Winegrowing Consortium 888-897-3030 
Winesecrets 888-656-5553 
WineWeb Enterprises 888-236-0058 


info@jaybird-mfg.com 
jimssci@jimssupply.com 
info@gwkent.com 
sales@kimcomfg.com 
klrmach@pacbell.net 
lakecountywinegrape.org 
lescure-engineers.com 
mercierusa@aol.com 
mistralbarrels.com 
nadalie-usa.com 
wineyes@aol.com 
sales@pnlspecialties.com 
pellencamerica@pellencus.com 
info@personnelperspective.com 
premierwinecask.com 
707-257-1408 ramondinusa@ramondinusa.com 
707-571-5541 sales@rcmaps.com 
707-746-7471 rivercapusa.com 
sgcontainers.com 
stpats@bga.com 
info@scottlabs.com 
wstevens@svb.com 
skolnik.com 
info@spectrellising.com 
info@stavin.com 
sunridgenurseries.com 
tcw-web.com 


707-251-5811 
707-996-4996 
707-942-5037 
707-255-6462 
707-573-3140 
707-568-7369 
707-576-8190 


512-989-8982 
707-765-6674 
707-967-4827 
773-735-7257 
215-322-5588 
415-331-0516 
661-366-4251 
707-963-7739 
510-799-1557 boutesusa@aol.com 
707-259-5324 tonnellerie-de-jarnacl 6.com 
707-324-6763 m.mercer@tonnellerie-leroi.com 
707-935-3422 tonnelleriequintessence.com 
707-944-1370 info@sauryusa.com 
707-255-5952 info@twboswell.com 
unifiedsymposium.org 
info@unitechscientific.com 
ihartnett@vinoakusa.com 
vintagenurseries.com 
info@weedbadger.com 
westectank.com 
westernsquare.com 
winegrowingconsortium.com 
winesecrets.com 
services.wineweb.com 


707-746-7471 
805-758-4999 
701-778-7501 
707-431-8809 
209-944-0934 


888-236-1439 


MIGREEN WINE 


| -ISUMMIT 


DECEMBER 1 & 2, 2008 
HYATT VINEYARD CREEK - SANTA ROSA, CA 


“THE ONE EVENT TO ATTEND THIS YEAR 


rom WINE INDUSTRY LEADERS 
it SUSTAINABILITY matters to vou 


AND YOUR ORGANIZATION” 


‘» COMPREHENSIVE FORUM 
to EXPLORE every aspect 


OF GREEN — FROM SOIL TO MARKETPLACE” 


"GREE N witt C HAN GE your BUSINESS, 


AND THIS IS THE PLACE TO LEARN WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW” 


GREEN WINE SUMMIT CONTACTS 
CO-CHAIR: LESLEY BERGLUND * LBERGLUND@MBA1991.HBS.EDU »* (707) 246-6827 
CO-CHAIR: MACK SCHWING * MSCHWING@SONIC.NET * (707) 570-2397 
MEDIA: PAIGE POULOS COMMUNICATIONS * GWS@PAIGEPOULOS.COM * (800) 497-3376 


] COORDINATION: WINE SYMPOSIUM GROUP + EVENTS@WINESYMPOSIUM.COM * (707) 255-9222 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON REGISTRATION AND SPONSORSHIP, PLEASE VISIT 


WWW.GREENWINESUMMIT.COM 


TREES & VINES) 


BENCHGRAFTS 


Quality Service” 
Measure a vine’s quality by = Fe bea vineyard | 
its performance. service team will meet 
| — you at your vineyard 
Compare the growth of our Big Pots before, during and 
to any competing vine and notice after planting. 
the difference. Your vines arrive oS a. 
pre-sorted and ready for the field. [i os advantage of the 
Direct planting with a complete _ experience of your field 
root system allows for immediate service representatives. 
establishment. 


eis 


SUIAW 130f 


Call today. — 
a es 1-800-GRAFTED or 
bier age | - (209) 531-0351 
Enjoy the flexibility of year round 
_ planting. Call for availability of [3 for more information 
grapevines ready now, or place a custom order | on Duarte Nursery: 
for Spring 2008 plantings. Order from an outstanding selection § 
of scion varieties and clones. 


Value Ne a 

The combination of our flexibility, field service, 
and proven performance offers you the best 
grapevines and the BEST VALUE. 


